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Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


Preceded by the Grand Union (Cambridge) Flag, a patrol of Colonial Militia marches from the Public 


Magazine at Williamsburg, Virginia. This flag is always much in evidence at Williamsburg in the weeks 
preceding July Fourth each year, termed “Prelude to Independence.” 


Benjamin Franklin was Chairman of a three-man Committee that met in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in November 1775 to design a Flag for the United Colonies. It was first unfurled by General Washington 
at Cambridge on January 2, 1776, and proclaimed to be the National Standard of the Army; it served as 
the Flag of the Revolution until passage of a resolution brought before the Second Continental Congress 
by the Marine Committee and adopted June 14, 1777, as follows: 


Resolved, that the flag of the United States be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field representing a new constellation. 
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The President General’s Message 


D O you ever review the chronology of the 
American Revolution and attempt to evaluate 
the importance of events that culminated in 
the winning of our independence? It is espe- 
cially interesting to take a month-by-month 
account of the War and to note how certain 
happenings affected the final outcome of our 
fight for freedom. 

For example, August is a month usually 
over-shadowed in our history by mighty 
October, which witnessed the second battle of 
Saratoga and the victory at Yorktown. How- 
ever, the British probably would not have 
been defeated at Saratoga if Americans had 
not won the battles of Oriskany (New York) 
and Bennington (Vermont) ; the actual mili- 
tary strength on each side in these battles 
seems miniscule judged by today’s standards, 
but the results in each instance had vast 
importance. The blockade of the Virginia 
Peninsula by the French fleet in August 1781 was a logical preliminary to the final 
victory at Yorktown. 

The British plan in 1777 was to have the tfoops under General Barry St. Leger move 
east from the Mohawk Valley to Albany, joining those of General Burgoyne coming 
down Lake Champlain by way of Fort Ticonderoga and of General Howe proceeding 
north from New York City. The strategy was planned to sever permanently the Northern 
and Southern Colonies and make it impossible for the various Continental armies to 
join forces. General St. Leger’s defeat at Oriskany in August disposed of one prong of 
the triple threat. General Howe, meanwhile, moved South to Philadelphia instead of 
north to Albany; thus his army was absent from the rendezvous. General Burgoyne, 
desperate for supplies i in the face of the American General Schuyler’s “scorched-earth” 
retreat down the Champlain Valley, sent an expedition to Bennington, Vermont, to 
attempt to capture food and ammunition stored there for the Continental Army. The 
defeat administered to the British forces by the Green Mountain boys on August 16 
was a stunning blow to General Burgoyne who, at Saratoga, met Americans encouraged 
by the double victories of Oriskany and Bennington. ‘ 

Four years later, on August 30, 1781, the French fleet under Count de Grasse en- 
gaged two British ships posted off the Virginia capes as lookouts, capturing one and 
pursuing the other into the York River. On August 31, the fleet anchored in Chesapeake 
Bay and blocked the mouths of the York and James Rivers. Thus the stage was set for 
rendering the British fleet ineffective, preventing the escape of General Cornwallis from 
the Virginia Peninsula, and helping to insure the victory at Yorktown. 

These August events of long ago should be an inspiration and a challenge to Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, loyal soldiers of today in never-ending skirmishes 
with subversive forces in our beloved country. The victories we win may seem unimpor- 
tant at present, but who knows? They may set the stage for another decisive Saratoga 


and another glorious Yorktown! 


President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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Mrs. Thomas Burchett 


Vice President Nixon Greets Miss Jill Visnak 


Ir was indeed a high moment in the lives 
of two Californians when young and lovely 
Jill Visnak of Upland, California met the 
distinguished and affable Richard Nixon, Vice 
President of the United States. The meeting 
took place at the Capitol Building in Wash- 


ington, D. C. on Wednesday morning, April 
16, 1958 when the Sixty-seventh Continental 
Congress of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution was in session. 

In commenting upon the visit that Jill paid 
him, Mr. Nixon remarked it was a pleasure 
to meet the charming and talented Miss 
Visnak and stated further that both he and 
Mrs. Nixon enjoy greeting the delegates 
attending Continental Congress and _ that 
they shall never forget the friendly and 
cordial reception extended to them on many 
occasions. 

Jill, accompanied by her mother, Mrs. 
Joseph Visnak, was in Washington to par- 
ticipate in the program on opening night of 
the Continental Congress on Monday, April 
14, 1958. For her -part in the program she 


read the poem “I Am The Flag” which was 
written for Jill to read at the California State 
Conference in February, 1958 by Mrs. Ruth 
Apperson Rous of Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. Rous is National Chairman of the Flag 
of the United States of America Committee, 
N.S.D.A.R. and Honorary State Regent of 
the California Society, D.A.R. The President 
General, Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, was a 
guest at the California Conference and was 
so impressed with Jill’s recitation of the 
stirring poem that she at once invited her 
to give it at the opening session of Congress. 

Honors were not new to Jill. In Junior 
High School, she won first place in the girls’ 
class in an essay speech contest on America 
which was sponsored by the Fathers’ Division 
of San Marino P.T.A. -It was published in 
the San Marino Tribune and she was invited 
to many civic groups to give her oration 
entitled “The Blessings of Liberty.” It won 
first prize for the Mark Hopkins Society, 
C.A.R., Arcadia, California, to which she 

(Continued on page 754) 
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The Medical Corps 


in the American Revolution 


by Col. Cole Davis, M.D. 


Read before the Virginia Frontier Chapter, D.A.R., 


P HYSICIANS took a prominent part in 
government in colonial days. Five physi- 
cians signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and there were twenty-one physicians 
in the Massachusetts Colonial Congress, or 
Assembly. It might be said that a physician 
started the Revolution. Dr. Joseph Warren 
had a large practice in Boston and was in 
a position to keep close watch on the activi- 
ties of the British, so when General Gage 
gave secret orders for a detachment of 
troops to proceed to Lexington and capture 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams and then 
to Concord and destroy the arsenal, it was 
no secret to Dr. Warren, who sent Paul 
Revere on his ride to arouse the countryside. 
Had it not been for Dr. Warren, the Minute 
Men would not have been standing on the 
Green, and the first shot would have not 
been heard until later. As a recognition of 
this service, the Massachusetts Colonial 
Congress appointed Dr. Warren a Major 
General, but he declined, saying he was not 
qualified. Then he enlisted in the ranks 
and was killed at the battle of Bunker Hill 
—great glory, but an unwise expenditure 
of a valuable life, for Dr. Warren would 
have made a superb Director General of 
the Medical Service. 

It is apparent that Congress could not 
organize an army with all its departments 
before the outbreak of hostilities, so when 
the war started suddenly, there was no pro- 
vision for medical service, except that in 
each regiment there was a Regimental Sur- 
geon, usually a friend of the Commanding 
Officer and appointed by him; there were 
no medical supplies except the personal 
property of the surgeon, who carried his 
own kit. When the fighting started so un- 
expectedly on April 19, 1775, there was no 
organization for care of the wounded, who 
were carried into nearby houses, where local 


- doctors and the neighborhood women 


treated and nursed them. In a few days 
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Lexington, Va., in September, 1957 


certain of these houses were designated as 
hospitals and were taken over for that pur- 
pose only. There was one each in Water- 
town, Charlestown, and Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and four in Cambridge. The doctors 
serving in these hospitals were supposed to 
get commissions from Congress, but as 
late as October 1775 had not received 
them. The Massachusetts Colonial Congress 
showed great interest in care of the sick 
and wounded soldiers, -possibly because 21 
of its members were doctors, and in June 
it ordered that all Regimental Surgeons 
should be examined by a board to determine 
their fitness. Either the examination was 
hard or the candidates were quite ignorant, 
for 6 of the first 16 failed to qualify. One 
of the examinees, when asked the treatment 
of rheumatism, said a good sweat was bene- 
ficial, and when asked how he would pro- 
duce a sweat, said “have the patient exam- 
ined by that board.” General Washington 
inspected the hospitals around Boston and 
reported to Congress that they were un- 
satisfactory because of lack of supplies and 
organization, as no one was responsible for 
discipline or in a position to give orders to 
the personnel. He told Congress that a 
medical service must be organized for the 
whole army. 
On July 17, 1775 Congress appointed 
a committee to draw up a plan for a 
“Hospital” service. The word “Hospital” 
was used to include all of the medical 
service, field hospitals, general hospitals, 
transportation and supplies of all kinds— 
in other words, what we call the Medical 
Corps—and the Director General of the 
Hospital corresponds to our Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Within 10 days a plan was submitted, 
and Congress passed a resolution establish- 
ing a Hospital for 20,000 men. 
e plan provided for one Director Gen- 
eral with pay of $4 a day, four surgeons 
at $114 a day, 20 mates at 66 cents a day 
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each, and one nurse for each 10 sick. When 
there were not enough sick to justify having 
so many nurses and mates, they were to be 
dismissed, “for which purpose the pay is 
fixed by the day that they may receive pay 
only for actual services.” 

Apparently Congress thought there would 
be little need for medical service; but it 
learned to the contrary during the next few 
years, as complaints were received regard- 
ing shortage of medicines, instruments, 
shelter, food and clothing. 

The first Director General of Hospital 
(we would call him Surgeon General of 
the Army) was Benjamin Church of Boston, 
a very distinguished physician, but he 
sympathized with the British and soon was 
found to be sending information to them 
in code. General Washington reported the 
matter to Congress, starting his letter “I 
have now a painful, though necessary duty 
to perform; respecting. Dr. Church.” Dr. 
Church was tried by court martial, found 
guilty of treason, and imprisoned. His suc- 
cessor was Dr. John Morgan of Phila- 
delphia, one of the most eminent men of 
his time. He had served as surgeon in the 
expedition against Fort Duquesne in 1758, 
then studied in Edinboro, where he received 
his M-D. in 1763, and continued studies in 
London, Paris and Rome. He was a mem- 
ber of the College of Physicians of Edin- 
boro, a licentiate of the College of Physi- 
cians of London, a member of the Society 
of Belles Lettres of Rome and an associate 
Fellow of the Academy Royale de Chirurgie 
de Paris. On his return to America he 
founded the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School in 1765, the first Medical 
School in America. On entering his duties 
as Director General he presented to Con- 
gress regulations governing all phases of 
the Hospital service in detail. He would 
have been an outstanding Director General 
had he been supported by Congress in the 
difficulties resulting from the jealousy, in- 
subordination and political intrigue of the 
Regimental and Field Surgeons. Dr. String- 
er, Chief Surgeon of the Northern Depart- 
ment of the Army, complained to Congress 
placing blame on Dr. Morgan for lack of 
supplies and personnel. Without giving Dr. 
Morgan a hearing, Congress dismissed both 
Stringer and Morgan in January 1777. 
Two years later Congress made a lame 
apology to Dr. Morgan for the way he had 
been treated and passed a resolution stating 
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that his service had been satisfactory. He 
was followed by Dr. William Shippen, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, who held the position until 
1781, when he resigned. 

General Washington was always inter- 
ested in the Hospital (Medical Department) 
and the care of the sick and wounded. On 
September 24, 1776, he wrote Congress 
“No less attention should be paid to the 
choice of surgeons than other officers of the 
Army. They should undergo a regular ex- 
amination and ought to be subordinate to 
the Director General. The Regimental Sur- 
geons I am speaking of, many of whom are 
very great rascals, countenancing the men 
in sham complaints to exempt them from 
duty and often receiving bribes to certify 
indispositions with a view to procuring dis- 
charges. The Regimental Surgeons are aim- 
ing to break up the General Hospital.” 
Apparently this letter was ignored, for it 
was received long before Congress dis- 
missed Dr. Morgan~on complaint of Dr. 
Stringer, who was extremely insubordinate. 
The sick were allowed to go home or else- 
where; the Surgeons often went too, and 
no track was kept of them. General Wash- 
ington ordered that this should be stopped 
and that all Regimental Surgeons should 
bring their sick to the hospital, and regular 
reports of all men on sick list and of drugs 
and supplies on hand should be made. 

Many of the surgeons were opposed to 
inoculation against smallpox, which is not 
surprising, as nearly all doctors had vio- 
lently opposed it when it was introduced 
into Boston and Philadelphia 50 years 
before. General Thomas would not have his 
command inoculated, and he died of small- 
pox a few months later. On February 5 
General Washington ordered that all the 
Army and all recruits should be inoculated. 

When it was necessary to remove the sick 
and wounded from Morristown, N. J., to 
Bethlehem, Pa., General Washington wrote 
a kindly letter to the Moravian Brethren 
asking their help, explaining that public 
interest demanded the move and promising 
that every consideration would be shown 
the inhabitants. Again to illustrate his kind- 
ness I cite this incident: A small British 
ship had been captured and on it were a 
number of valuable books belonging to a 
British Medical Officer. On hearing this, 
General Washington ordered that the books 
be sent to him in order that he might return 
them to the owner. 
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The suffering due to lack of supplies, not 
only of medicines and surgical instruments, 
but of food, clothing, bedding and trans- 
portation, is hard to describe or imagine. 
In 1776 Dr. Morgan asked for a report of 
supplies on hand from all Regimental Sur- 
geons and got replies from only 15. Dr. 
Morgan explained later that most of the 
Surgeons did not reply because they were 
ashamed to say they had nothing. The 
report for the 15 regiments showed that 
all instruments were privately owned and 
that the total on hand in the 15 regiments 
was 15 cases of pocket instruments, 6 sets 
of amputating instruments, 4 scalpels and 3 
pairs of forceps for extracting bullets. This 
indicated that nothing had been supplied 
by the Army Supply Department, if there 
was one. 

Dr. Binney was sent from the Army in 
New York to Philadelphia to buy instru- 
ments and found that there were none avail- 
able, because all the instrument makers 
were engaged in making arms. In July 
1777 Dr. John Bartlett wrote Dr. Potts that 
the British and Indians had butchered the 
advance guard, a general attack was ex- 
pected, his Regimental Surgeons, medical 
chest and baggage had disappeared, and 
there was not an amputating instrument, 
crooked needle or tourniquet in the camp. 
Just before the battle of Long Island, Dr. 
Morgan sent Dr. John Warren two scalpels 


‘by special messenger and a message, “If 


you need more, use a razor for an incision 
knife.” Dr. John Cochran wrote Dr. Potts 
that he had 600 sick and “all stores have 
been expended 2 weeks past. I shall wait 
on his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
but what can he do but refer it to the Con- 
gress and they to the Medical Committee, 
who will probably powwow over it and no 
more will be heard of it.” As late as 1778 
the capable Dr. John Warren, the Senior 
Surgeon of the General Hospital in Boston, 
wrote the Governor of Massachusetts: “For 
days no meat, for a week no vegetables and 
scarcely any medicines for near a year. The 
sick and wounded are furnished by the 
public with bread alone and must have 
perished but for charitable donations of a 
few individuals. I have made application 
to all departments of supply these past 12 
months but can procure nothing.” 

When necessary, it was the custom to 


* commandeer private buildings for use as 


hospitals. One of the most trying experi- 
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ences of the Medical Service was the re- 
moval of 1,000 patients from Morristown, 
N. J., to Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. Shippen went 
to the Moravians and told them General 
Washington had ordered that the patients 
be transferred to Bethlehem. This peace- 
loving sect received the news heroically and 
moved the occupants from “The House of 
the Single Brethren,” but it was large 
enough for only 400, so houses were taken 
over in Easton, Allentown and Lititz. The 
trip entailed great suffering, as it was made 
in midwinter over bad roads, with patients 
crowded in rough wagons and poorly pro- 
tected from the weather. It must have taken 
3 days for the trip, and many died of expo- 
sure; after arrival a “fever,” probably 
typhus, caused many more deaths, One 
report says “four or five died in the same 
straw before it was changed.” From this 
wording, I presume the straw was not in 
a tick. The Moravians were unselfish and 
worked with great devotion. Five Moravian 
volunteer nurses and one pastor died. At 
Lititz the House of the Single Brethren was 
occupied from March to August 1778, and 
120 died in it. 

In 1776 an Army hospital was estab- 
lished at Williamsburg, Va. The intention 
at first was to occupy the William and Mary 
College buildings but “The Palace” was 
decided on instead. When part of the 
French fleet was expected in Newport, R. I., 
General Washington wrote the Governor of 
Rhode Island asking him to provide suitable 
buildings for a hospital for the French in 
Providence. When the Rhode Island As- 
sembly proposed to occupy the College 
buildings, the citizens made such great ob- 
jection that it was decided to occupy the 
‘farm buildings on Mr. Vassel’s farm and 
to build more if necessary, so the sum of 
10,000 pounds was placed at the disposal 
of the Quartermaster for this purpose. 
When this decision was made, they had 
been arguing over the matter for 6 weeks, 
and in 2 more weeks the French arrived, 
so it is improbable that the buildings were 
ready. The Surgeon with this French force 
was Coste, a very distinguished man, who 
was later in charge of the French hospital 
in the College buildings at Williamsburg 
during the siege of Yorktown. He was given 
an honorary M.D. by William and Mary 
College and later by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Tilton was in charge of the 

(Continued on page 728) 
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The Six Flags of Texas 


by Vera Cain Kerbow (Mrs. R. B.) 


Regent, Six Flags Chapter, Fort Worth, Texas 


Texans the world over are justly proud 
of the colorful and eventful history of the 
Lone Star State. Given even a mild invita- 
tion, they eagerly relate in glowing detail 
the fabulous story of their beloved State, 
which derived its name from the tribal 
Indian Confederacy—“Tejas,” meaning 
friendly. 

The following is a word picture of the 
colorful warp and woof which, woven over 
a period of some 200 years, shows in a 
measure the intricate tapestry of Texas 
under six flags. Her trials and triumphs 
under the banners of France, Spain, Mexico, 
the Texas Republic, the Confederacy, and 
the United States give Texas a notable 
history. 

In the spring of 1684, the court of Louis 
XIV of France was outstanding in splendor 
and magnificence. On a gala day it was 
announced that Robert, Chevalier de la 
Salle, the Adventurer, had returned from 
a voyage to that wonderland lying on the 
outer rim of the universe where the people 
were bronze in color, the land was one 
of mighty streams, and silver, gold and 
precious gems lay strewn on the flowery 
banks by the lavish hand of nature. La Salle 
petitioned the king to support an expedition 
to plant a French colony at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. The domain and 
dazzling wealth to be added to the French 
crown, together with the opportunity to 
crush the power of Spain in Mexico, in- 
clined the king to grant this request. 

After necessary preparations La Salle set 
sail toward the setting sun with four small 
vessels. The Gulf of Mexico was an untried, 
uncharted, mysterious body of water, and 
the bold adventurers sailed far west of their 
intended destination. 

However, on the first day of January 
1685, La Salle landed on what is now 
known as the Texas Coast. At San Bernado, 
on one arm of Matagorda Bay and about 
6 miles from the shoreline, he founded 
Fort Saint Louis. In the presence of eager 
colonists, the prayers of priests, the saluting 
of adventurous soldiers, and the roar of 


cannon, the lily flag of France was given 
to the Texas breeze. But when La Salle 
planted this colony of Europeans on Texas 
soil, he unwittingly planted with them the 
seeds of woe, starvation and death in the 
hills and valleys of a peaceful land. 

In these vast distances that retarded com- 
munication it was two years before the 
Spanish authorities in Mexico received in- 
structions from the mother country to anni- 
hilate La Salle and his feeble force of 
settlers. Captain De Leon moved a com- 
pany of soldiers from the Mission of Mon- 
clova, in Mexico, to carry out the sinister 
orders. However, the march of this expedi- 
tion through weary miles of desolate country 
was useless, for the captain and his blood- 
thirsty crew were destined to meet no oppo- 
sition. La Salle had been murdered by his 
own men in 1687 and was buried on the 
banks of the Nueces River. The only senti- 
nels of Fort Saint Louis were the bleaching 
bones of the remaining settlers, massacred 
by Indian tomahawks. Three years later, 
in 1690, Captain De Leon, accompanied by 
a party of soldiers and priests, returned to 
the site of Fort Saint Louis and established 
a Spanish colony, designated as the Mission 
of San Francisco. Amid the singing of 
hymns and the roar of musketry, De Leon 
took formal possession of the country in the 
name of the Spanish king. The colorful flag 
of Spain was unfurled to the breeze, assert- 
ing dominion over the broad lands of Texas. 

The founding of missions and establish- 
ment of Spanish domain, extending from 
1690 until the secularization of the missions 
in 1793, were followed by an era of fili- 
bustering expeditions that ended in 1821. 

Late in the autumn of 1820 a solitary 
figure on horseback, guiding his lonely 
course by the stars, rode across the un- 
charted prairies and trackless forests of the 
Spanish Province of Texas. His purpose 
was the fantastic idea of securing authority 
from the Spanish rulers in Mexico for allo- 
cation of a vast tract of land in Texas for 
establishing an Anglo-American colony. 

That he was a dreamer was attested to 
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by conditions that presented almost unsur- 
mountable obstacles to accomplishment of 
his design. He was unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage of the people; physical dangers from 
men and beasts were on every side. Spanish 
authorities, fearing encroachment by the 
United States, had forbidden entry of Amer- 
icans into Texas, under penalty of long 
Mexican imprisonment. Mexico was in the 
throes of rebellion; and Mexico City was 
1,200 miles from the place of his departure 
— the Spanish settlement, San Antonio De 
Bexar. This lone horseman, his vision 
sweeping the wild, primeval scenery of a 
forbidden domain, but visualizing the future 
grandness and greatness of Texas, was 
Moses Austin. 

Before his death, which occurred at his 
home in Missouri on June 10, 1821, Moses 
Austin had proved that his was the guiding 
force that marked the beginning of modern 
history for Texas. By his last utterances he 
laid on his son, Stephen F. Austin, the heavy 
burden of solving the numerous problems 
that beset his vast scheme of colonization. 

This son, 27 years old and a man of char- 
acter, promise and brilliance, took up the 
burden laid down by the father. The wind- 
ing trail of the lone horseman was thus 
widened into a mighty highway along which 
traveled thousands of sturdy Anglo-Ameri- 
can pioneers. These were the men who 
leveled the forests of the wilderness to build 
cabins; conquered the land with the plow; 
met the dangers of Indian raids and drove 
back the enemies of civilization and free- 
dom; and wrested their liberty from the 
iron rule of Mexico to found a sovereign 
State. 

On the same day that the Mexican Gov-, 
ernment signed a commission authorizing 
Moses Austin to settle and govern a colony 
of American settlers in Texas—August 24, 


1821—a treaty was signed declaring Mexico — 
a free and independent nation. Amid gen- 


eral rejoicing the flag of Mexico waved on 
the ramparts of the Aztecs but cast a sinister 
shadow over the sun-kissed plains of Texas. 

In December 1821, Stephen F. Austin 
established a settlement on the banks of the 
Colorado River, and the town of San Felipe 
de Austin became the capital of the colony. 
Then, having firmly established this outpost 
of civilization, Austin began those years of 
labor that impressed his genius on the un- 
folding history of a new nation. 
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In spite of protestations of loyalty by 
the people, Mexican authorities insisted that 
Texas should be ruled and governed by 
military force. Across the waters of the 
Gulf, from the south, arose the figure of 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, the self- 
styled “Napoleon of the West.” In his 
role of imperial dictator, he announced the 
avowed intention of crushing every sem- 
blance of liberty in Texas. 

The first act toward subjugation of the 
people occurred September 21, 1825, at the 
village of Gonzales. A Mexican force ap- 
peared before the town and demanded pos- 
session of a small brass cannon that had 
been given to the people as a protection 
against marauding Indians. The citizenry 
sought delay while they sent out a “Paul 
Revere” to summon the Minute Men of the 
country. By the morning of October 2, 160 
sturdy farmers and bold hunters had re- 
sponded to the summons. After an unsuc- 
cessful parley with the Mexicans, the Texans 
fired the saucy little cannon, then boldly 
charged the enemy and completely routed 
them. This was the first bloodshed in the 
war for Texas independence. 

In quick succession followed the victories 
of Goliad and Conception. The little Texas 
army quickly surrounded the fortress of 
San Antonio, defended by the troops of 
Mexican General Cos. This gallant host, 
only the semblance of an army, was com- 
posed of men whose names were later to 
become immortal—Bowie, Bonham, Crock- 
ett, Milam, Burleson, Rusk and Travis. 
After a few days of skirmishing Ben Milam 
stepped to the front of the military array 
and shouted “Who will go with Old Ben 
Milam to San Antonio?” This inspired the 
small company to charge with such force 
that the Texans were completely victorious. 
The triumph, however, was short-lived. It 
soon developed that the Texans had cap- 
tured the site of their own tomb—The 
Alamo. From the south there came the 
overwhelming army of Santa Anna, which 
surrounded the small force of about 187 
Texans left to guard the fort. After five 
days of siege, Santa Anna’s army of some 
2,500 to 3,000 men assaulted The Alamo. 
The bugle command was “No quarter to the 
besieged.” All the defenders were killed. 
This day of sorrow in Texas history was 
March 1, 1836. 
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Yet another tragic blow was to follow. 
Under Col. Fannin, a force of 300 men, 
accompanied by a group of the settlers’ 
wives and children, left Goliad on March 
19, 1836. While camped in a depression 
on the prairie, they were surrounded by a 
heavy Mexican force commanded by Gen. 
Urrea. After a short battle, Fannin sur- 
rendered. Under honorable terms, he ex- 
— that his band would soon be released 

y their captors. This was not the case, for 
at dawn on March 27, the prisoners were 
awakened, marched out from camp in small 
groups and shot. They were stripped of all 
clothing and their bodies burned. 

On the morning of April 21, 1836, the 
rising sun looked down on the military 
array of two hostile camps. Gen. Sam 
Houston had placed some 700 to 800 Texans 
in a grove of moss-covered oaks. On the 
south, and near the swampy San Jacinto 
River bottom, the Mexican army of approxi- 
mately 1,600, under the notorious Gen. 
Santa Anna, was encamped. Waiting for 
that period of quiet and laxity when the 
Mexicans usually indulged in a siesta, the 
Texans attacked about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon to the cry of “Remember the Alamo,” 
“Remember Goliad.” The bewildered Mexi- 
cans, too recently awakened from sleep, 
were completely routed ; those that were not 
killed were scattered and lost in the morasses 
of the San Jacinto River bottoms. This 
proved to be the decisive battle of the Texas- 
Mexican War. It gave Texas her long- 
awaited independence. 

A formal Declaration of Independence 
had been signed March 2, 1836, at the little 
settlement of Washington-on-the-Brazos. 
Since the infant republic could not yet boast 
a seal, Provisional Governor Smith cut a 
brass button from his fashionable frontier 
coat and made an impression on the docu- 
ment. On this button of destiny was an 
embossed star, encircled by a wreath of 
oak leaves. This design, set in a field of 
blue, with bars of white and red, later 
became the pattern adopted for the flag of 
the Lone Star State. Thereafter, for 10 
years this proud flag floated over the 
prairies of Texas—the emblem of a free 
and sovereign State. 

The Republic of Texas was formally 
recognized by the United States of America, 
France, England, Belgium and Holland. As 
a nation it had four presidents—Sam Hou- 
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ston, Mirabeau B. Lamar, Sam Houston 
again and Anson Jones. 

Although growing in population and be- 

inning to recover financially from the war, 
— desired union with the United States. 
On December 29, 1845, it was legally an- 
nexed, and became the 28th State of the 
Union. Thus was witnessed a scene that 
has no parallel in history—an independent 
government voluntarily surrendering its 
sovereignty and merging with another na- 
tion. With this annexation, the United 
States gained territory greater than France 
and England combined. It also opened a 
way to the Pacific Coast and prepared the 
means by which that vast domain known as 
the Great Southwest ultimately was acquired. 

In March 1861, 15 years after Texas be- 
came a State, she submitted to her citizens 
an Ordinance of Secession, “The voice of a 
united people in favor of an immediate 
action to sustain the rights of the people 
of Texas and of the South at all hazards, 
and to the last extremity.” Thus Texas cast 
her fortunes with the Southern Confederacy, 
and her armies marched loyally under the 
stars and bars of the Confederate flag. Fate 
was kinder to her, by far, than to any of 
her sister States in the South. By April 9, 
1865, when the cause of the South was lost, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee was forced to surrender, 
and Texas was virtually untouched by in- 
vasion. Her economy had not been com- 
pletely destroyed, as had that of the re- 
mainder of the Confederacy. 

The period of Reconstruction from 1865 
to 1876 was another matter. Endurance and 
the indomitable spirit of an intelligent and 
courageous people saw them through’ to 
February 15, 1876, when the “New Consti- 
tution” was ratified by the people. It is 
this Constitution, with numerous amend- 
ments, that is in force today. 

The period from the close of Reconstruc- 
tion to the beginning of the 20th Century 
saw Texas strengthening those industrial 
and commercial forces that had been de- 
pressed by the Civil War, Reconstruction, 
and the prostrating panic of 1873. It could 
be likened to a period of adolescence, for 
within a few years the State was able to 
achieve a basic growth in population, trans- 
portation and industry. By coincidence, as 
Texas stepped across the threshold of a new 
calendar century, she also marked transition 
into a new social and economic order. 


(Continued on page 758) 
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The Revolutionary Oak at 
Guilford Court House, North Carolina 


by Mrs. J. A. King, Chairman, 


Conservation and Revolutionary Oak Committees, 
Rachel Caldwell Chapter, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Ox August 8, 1957, in New Garden 
Cemetery, Guilford College, North Caro- 
lina, members of the Rachel Caldwell 
Chapter, Greensboro, North Carolina, par- 
ticipated in a long-desired event—the 
marking of the Revolutionary Oak, which 
stands in the cemetery. The Chapter placed 
a bronze standing marker, bearing the fol- 
lowing words: 


THE REVOLUTIONARY OAK 


This tree stood in the center of New Gar- 
den Burying Ground. Here the first skirmish 
of the Battle of Guilford Court House oc- 
curred, 3d month, 1781. 

Nearby are the cornerstones of the original 
Friends Meeting House used as a _ hospital 
during the Battle. The men who died were 
laid to rest under this Oak. 


The ceremony was timed to coincide with 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
at Guilford College, so that those attending 
might join in the service; to them the tree 
has particular significance because their 
beloved ancestors are buried in its shade. 
An historical account of the Revolutionary 
Oak follows: 

This tree, a living link between the past 
and present, stood long before the events 
from which it gained its name. As far back 
as 1757, under its branches no doubt lin- 
gered those early Friends who had spent 
the day in the Meeting House and desired 
a last chat before parting, for it was in that 
year that this ra was deeded for a Meet- 
ing House and a place to bury the dead. 

In March 1781 the first musket fire oc- 
curred nearby that marked the beginning 
of the fierce and bloody Battle of Guilford 
Court House. When the battle was over, 
and the cold and heavy rains had made 
survival even more difficult, the Meeting 
House served as a haven for the wounded 
brought there. Quoting Cornwallis’ letter 
of March 17, 1781, to Lord German: 


This part of the country is so totally destitute 
of subsistence, that forage is not nearer than 9 


miles, and the soldiers have been 2 days without 
bread. I shall therefore leave about 70 of the 
worst wounded cases at the New Garden Quaker 
Meeting House, with proper assistance, and move 


with the army tomorrow to Bell’s 
ill. 


The Revolutionary Oak 


About 70 wounded British officers and 
soldiers and all wounded American soldiers 
were left behind by General Cornwallis, re- 
treating to escape General Nathanael 
Greene. Those who died were buried un- 
der the shade of the Oak; those who lived 
were tenderly cared for by the Friends. 
This serves to emphasize the charitable 
qualities of the Friends of New Garden 
Meeting House, who, though suffering pri- 
vations themselves, gave what they could 
that lives might be saved. Generations 
later, children from the little brick school- 
house nearby were still playing under the 
Oak’s friendly shade. 

(Continued on page 756) 
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What Tamassee Has Meant to Me 


In a conversation with a friend recently, 
I was asked what Tamassee had meant to 
me. I promptly replied, “Everything.” For 
without the opportunity to attend Tamas- 
see my life might have been drab and 
colorless. 

Having been born into a large family, I 
realized early in life that my opportunity 
for an education would be limited UN- 
LESS help came from some source to sup- 
plement the meager advantages to be found 
in my rural community. For the sake of 
remaining in school I spent two years in 
the seventh grade, since transportation to 
a high school was not available. 

For six years I remained out of school, 
working on the farm, where I plowed bulls 
and oxen on a rocky hillside. During these 
years I taught a Sunday School class, and 
perhaps this experience, with the years 
spent in the open, gave me a vision of what 
lay beyond those mountains, and [ re- 
solved to find out. 

The first opportunity came when I won 
a two months’ scholarship to Dr. Wil Lou 
Gray’s Opportunity School for two con- 
secutive summers. 

When Mrs. Carl Whitmire, a teacher in 
our community, asked if I would like to 
attend high school my joy knew no bounds. 
My first thought, of course, was of Tamas- 
see and Mr. Cain. In response to my letter, 
Mr. Cain made us a visit in June 1936. He 
found me working in the torrid heat. He 
made a picture of our log home and then 
asked if I would go to Tamassee if I were 
given the opportunity. My quick reply was 


In September I went to school with a 
two-bushel hamper filled with cornfield 


by Mrs. Zora Butte Barnett 


Class of 1939, Tamassee D.A.R. School 


beans and one bushel of potatoes with 
which to pay for my shoes and uniforms. 

After completing the four-year high 
school course in three years, I was grad- 
uated in 1939, The summer of this year 
was spent in New York as cook for a 
wealthy family. 

The following September I entered Berea 
College as a freshman, where I worked and 
paid all expenses, including incidentals, 
with the exception of a $75.00 scholarship 
in Home Economics for the first year. 
During the third and fourth years I bor- 
rowed $125.00 from the D.A.R. scholarship 
loan fund and spent the summer working 
at the college in order to remain a full- 
time student. 

In June 1943, I received a B.S. degree, 
and since that time I have taught in the 
schools of Oconee County. With the first 
money I received I returned the borrowed 
money. I now have my Master’s Degree 
from Clemson College. 

When I left Tamassee I went with a vi- 
sion in my eyes, my diploma in my hand, 
a voice in my ear, and a song in my heart. 
The vision has never faded. I have dared 
to travel the star-blazed road—dared to fol- 
low the vision until tonight I stand before 
you an example of Tamassee. 

My greatest hope and wish is that Dr. 
Cain and Tamassee LONG be spared to 
administer the educational affairs of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


* Presented at the Sixty-Seventh Continental 
Congress, April 16, 1958. Since graduation from 
college Mrs. Barnett has taught in the schools of 
her home county and has taken part in many 
community activities. Two years ago she was 
given a free trip to the National 4-H Club meet- 
ing in Chicago where she received the highest 
honor for service in the 4-H Club work. 


The National Society regrets to report the death of: 

Mrs. Grace Middlebrook Johnson (Charles Kimball) of Vermont who 
passed away on May 23, 1958. She was a member of Green Mountain 
Chapter. She held the office of Vice President General 1935-36 and State 


Regent of Vermont from 1932-35. 
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The Race That Refused to Vanish 


by Kenyon Cull* 


Headmaster, St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls, 


Ar the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
State Conferences, where I was privileged 
to speak, the President General requested 
me to present to this Congress an address 
entitled “The Race That Refused to Vanish.” 
I shall attempt to do so as frankly and sin- 
cerely as on previous occasions, at this 
session devoted to your magnificent work 
among our Indian Americans, particularly 
that at St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls 
at Springfield, South Dakota. No words can 
express our thanks to you for your con- 
tinued support and interest in our work. 
Because so many of our girls are known to 
you through our scholarship plan, I shall 
from the outset speak to you of real persons. 
The names only have been changed. 

There are twelve children in the Running 
Bird family. Three of the girls attend St. 
Mary’s. The father has a heart condition 
and is unable to work. The family income 
for fourteen people is less than $300 a 
month. They live in two wooden houses and 
haul water from a spring two miles away. 
On washdays this means two trips. The two 
oldest girls are honor-roll students, and 
both plan to become nurses. 

Della Looks Twice lives in a log cabin 
with her grandparents. There is nothing on 
the dirt floor besides bedding, and the 
furniture consists of a cookstove. Della 
suffers from malnutrition. 

Grace One Bear lives with her mother 
and seven children in a new two-room Gov- 
ernment house which was intended for an 
old Indian couple. Her father is in the 
penitentiary. Last summer, when Mrs. Cull 
and I called at this home to interview Grace, 
Mrs. One Bear could not even find the $1 
application fee. We took Grace, but of 
course there won’t be any tuition forth- 
coming. Grace is a Sioux Indian, an Ameri- 
can citizen, one of the First Americans. 

The High Wolf family lives in a shack 
40 feet long and 12 feet wide. There are 
fifteen people in this house and in the shed 
alongside it, which has a dirt floor and 
serves as an overflow “guest house” for 
many relatives. On this reservation 40 per- 
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Springfield, South Dakota 


cent of the homes have dirt floors, 25 per- 
cent of the homes are tents, and 75 percent 
of the houses, tents, or shacks have only one 
room; there is an average of 6.2 persons 
per room. These are some of our First 
Americans, and their environment is part of 
America, 1958. 

Two years ago I had the unpleasant task 
of sending a girl home. Before she left she 
asked me if I knew what there was on her 
reservation; she said, “There are a few 
shacks, a beer joint, and a juke box and we 
girls sit around until 2 or 3 in the morning 
watching the drunks fight it out.” 

It is true there is very little on a reserva- 
tion for a young Indian, and when there is 
little or no parental guidance it is easy to 
see why there are so many Indians in our 
penitentiaries, why moral standards are so 
low and drunkenness so prevalent. Condi- 
tions off the reservations in our small towns 
and the cities to which so many of our 
Indian people have drifted are little better 
than reservation life and in many cases 
much worse. Here they find that, unpre- 
pared for our highly industrialized society, 
they are unskilled and—let’s be quite honest 
—unwanted; without work, they live in 
slums and soon fall a prey to the vices of 
our society. They are a frustrated people 
from whom almost everything has been 
taken, including their former initiative; for 
decatles a mere pittance has been given them 
by a Government that assumed they were 
members of a race that would vanish as the 
buffalo did. 

However, the American Indian in 1958 
is far from vanishing. Figures for South 
Dakota alone indicate that the Indian popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing, and statistics 
show that the reservations will not ade- 
quately support 25 percent of the Indian 
population, No wonder, then, they drift to 
the towns. But they are not ready for our 
modern way of life and—make no mistake 
about this—they are unwanted and suffer 
discrimination and exploitation, a subtle 
discrimination, because the average non- 
Indian displays shocking ignorance con- 
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cerning our First Americans, an ignorance 
which indicates that he does not wish to 
recognize that there is an Indian problem, 
which in a few years will be extremely 
serious. 

Exploitation continues, as ever, in the 
=— of land at absurdly low prices and 
the disproportionately high sums Indians 

y for many of the necessaries of life. 

ut after all, they are members of a race 
that was supposed to vanish. 

These First Americans, on and off reser- 
vations, exist today with a higher rate of 
tuberculosis than any other racial group 
and with a life expectancy of 30 to 40 years. 
We are told, in fact, that the life expectancy 
of a baby born on one of our Arizona reser- 
vations is as low as 17 years. This figure 
can be compared with a figure of 68 years 
for a white person. The Indian mortality 
rate for pneumonia is four times the national 
average; for dysentery, more than 15. 

Driven from their native acres with and 
like the buffalo, ostracized, constantly super- 
vised, kept alive by pitiful rations, existing 
in hovels and shacks, these First Americans 
have refused to vanish. There has been 
considerable talk lately in the press about 
the starving Indians on the Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation in South Dakota. Whether at this 
time they are starving or not is debatable; 
but the fact remains that, like thousands of 
other Indians throughout our land, for gen- 
erations these people have never receiv 
either the right kind of food or enough of it. 

Not far from such conditions and such 
an environment, but far enough removed 
from them to provide a healthy training 
ground for citizenship and character, there 
stands, at Springfield, South Dakota, St. 
Mary’s School for Indian Girls, founded in 
1873 by a pioneer and visionary bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church—a | 
that is well known to most of you. 

To St. Mary’s come girls from the many 
subtribes of the Sioux, the Oglala and the 
Rosebud, the Sisseton, Cheyenne, and San- 
tee. We have in our student body Arapaho, 
Arickara, Blackfeet, Chippewa, Fox, Paw- 
nee, Mandan, Shoshone, Bannock and 
Apache. They come from the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Iowa. We have had them also from Colo- 
rado, California, Wisconsin and _ Illinois. 
We do not ask their degree of Indian blood 
because a girl who is only one-sixteenth 
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Indian may share the same environment and 
have as great a need as one who is a full 
blood. They represent many denominations: 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and Roman Catholics. 

These girls are carefully selected and 
interviewed in their homes during the sum- 
mer by Mrs. Cull and myself. St. Mary’s 
provides a course of training with a four- 
fold purpose: First, to build and develop 
Christian character; second, to provide 
sound academic training; third, to prepare 
each student to become a leader among her 
own people; fourth, to supply guidance and 
financial assistance to students worthy of 
education on the college level. Emphasis, 
therefore, is placed on character and citizen- 
ship, and St. Mary’s girls are taught to be 
proud of and loyal to their immediate fami- 
lies, to the Indian people, to the church to 
which they belong, to their school, and last 
and most important, to their country. Im- 
portance is thus attached to the American, 
as well as the Indian way of life—they are 
Indian Americans. 

St. Mary’s is an accredited high school— 
the only accredited high school solely for 
Indian girls in the United States. We teach 
all the usual subjects in the grades; and in 
high school, in addition to languages, social 
sciences, business subjects, and natural sci- 
ences, we offer creative writing, driver edu- 
cation, home economics, religion, and arts 
and crafts. Fifty percent of our students 
take piano lessons, and every student studies 
choral work; some of our singing groups 
are quite famous, and they are in great 
demand. We offer a broad and modern 
curriculum, yet many believe that the In- 
dians should be trained only to make baskets 
and beadwork, to wear feathers, and to 
perform tribal dances for the entertainment 
of the white man! 

All these subjects we teach are important, 
but the guidance and personal counseling 
before and after school every day is in many 
cases much more vital to the ultimate train- 
ing of a St. Mary’s girl, because the Indian 

ple have never been taught how to 
udget their money, how to look after their 
health, or to understand the importance of 
time. 
Let me give you several examples. Wilma 
Three Stars came to school with $45 spend- 
ing money, $5 for each month of the school 
year, but her grandfather only brought $10 
toward her tuition; he did not understand 
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that the tuition was more important than 
the spending money, and both he and 
Wilma needed guidance on this point. A 
few weeks ago one of our parents drove 90 
miles to bring $2 spending money for her 
daughter; both she and her family have to 
learn that a 3-cent stamp would save both 
time and money for gas. At times such lack 
of judgment and sense of values are dis- 
turbing; we must remember, however, that 
Indians have never been taught to handle 
money wisely—but this does not mean that 
they cannot learn to do so. 

As I have mentioned, our Indian people 
resent a tremendous medical sialon 
ar too often they see a doctor when it is. 

too late, and they do not understand that 
it is important to follow his instructions. 
Each year nearly half of our students are 
found to need glasses, and a dental bill for 
a typical school year amounted to $3,000. 

There is no word for “time” in the 
Dakota language. Constantly we must em- 
phasize the importance of time in our mod- 
ern way of life, and we are becoming very 
successful in making our students realize it. 
Two years ago our entire student body was 
back at school after the Christmas vacation 
within 24 hours of the scheduled time— 
something of a record. The Indians did 
not need a word for time, but with patient 
training they learn quickly. 

We have seven members on our faculty; 
to be successful, all of them must be under- 
standing and devoted to the instruction of 
these underprivileged Indian Americans. 
The tuition asked of parents is only $100; 
as many pay far less and some nothing at 
all, our salaries are low and our need for 
dedicated teachers correspondingly greater. 
Our budget has been tripled in the past two 
years to provide for more students and to 
build a new dormitory. The Episcopal 
Church provides 75 to 80 percent of our 
annual budget, and the remainder is given 
by the Daughters and the Children of the 
American Revolution. 

Our main school building, erected in 
1884, is thoroughly inadequate and unsuit- 
able for present-day use. We must build a 
new school that will accommodate 100 


students instead of 65. This building we are 
planning to begin this summer; thanks to 
your Special Fund (Note: This had reached 
$2,091 by Continental Congress), this 
dream has been made more of a reality, 
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though we still need a large sum before 
our needs will have been met. 

Our training at St. Mary’s emphasizes 
citizenship; and whether a girl returns to 
her reservation as a leader or takes her 
place as an American citizen in a normal 
white community, it is the most important 

of the training of a St. Mary’s girl. 

h summer when Mrs. Cull and I visit 
the homes of our students we see the results 
of our work. We are not always as success- 
ful as we would wish, and sometimes we 
are impatient; but last summer, in every 
home except two there was evidence of real 
progress, of an increased yay mas and 
once again we could say, as others had 
before us, “You can tell a St. Mary’s girl 
by the home she keeps.” But she needs 
more than nine months’ training, and this 
year we are beginning a summer program 
in which we ask you Daughters and church 
members to take a girl or two into your 
homes for the summer. 

Many plans and projects have been 
started, and many agencies, organizations, 
and individuals believe that they have an 
answer to the Indian problem. Some who 
would help are grossly misguided and mis- 
informed; others are enlightened and pro- 
gressive; but whatever the future holds for 
the Indian people, one thing has become 
very clear—they live at present in a white 
man’s world and a white man’s society. To 
this modern society they must be encour- 
aged to give all that was, and still is, vir- 
tuous and great of their own culture. They 
must learn to take from the white man’s 
civilization, not his vices only—his drunken- 
ness, his immorality, and his deceit—but his 
virtues, too. This will only come about if 
we, as non-Indians, understand that our 
First Americans are people who have rights 
and privileges similar to ours. 

I began this address with a frank, but, 
believe me, not exaggerated, picture of the 
environment of some of our students. I 
could give you many examples of the dis- 
crimination and exploitation that our Indian 
people still suffer. In conclusion, I would 
give you one answer—an answer supplied 
by our Indians who, with our help, can and 
must take their rightful places in our Amer- 
ican civilization. It is an answer that indi- 
cates tremendous progress in spite of over- 
whelming odds, and a determination not to 
vanish as a race. 
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We often think of the beautiful Indian 
family names as quaint and picturesque— 
such names as Running Horse, Red Wing, 
and Iron Cloud; but have you ever realized 
that, if we had treated the millions of immi- 
grants who make up our country as we have 
the Indians, Franklin Field of Roses and 
Dwight Heroes of Iron would never have 
become Presidents? 

The Fire Thunder family lives in a nice 
new home in a small town in Nebraska. 
Their mother is a former St. Mary’s girl; 
their father is an inspector in a factory. 
They are living as normal American citi- 
zens. Their two daughters attend St. Mary’s 
at present. Irene Winter Chaser, another 
St. Mary’s graduate, is the wife of a college 
professor and the mother of two fine chil- 
dren; the entire family is accepted fully in 
its home community. Irma High Elk, with 
a bachelor’s degree, is teaching in Washing- 
ton State, and Marie Blackbird is a fully 
trained nurse in a Government hospital. 
All have taken advantage of the training 
St. Mary’s has offered for the past 85 years 
—they have all refused to vanish. 

Let me tell you, also, of Ella Deloria, an 
anthropologist, author of the book, “Speak- 
ing of Indians.” She is now working among 
her own people as head of a dormitory 
school at Wakpala, South Dakota, and is an 
Indian woman of culture and high char- 
acter. Dr. Vine Deloria, her brother, assist- 
ant head of the Home Department of the 
Episcopal Church, with an office in New 
York, is another Dakota Indian; and Ben 
Reifel, a Sioux, director of the Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, Area Office of the Indian 
Bureau, has a doctor’s degree from Har- 
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vard. They are members of the race that 
refused to vanish, and what fine examples 
of this race they are! 

It is inspiring to note the progress made 
by many of our Indian citizens. Only 40 
years ago many of them had not fully em- 
braced the Christian religion, and some of 
them can remember the bloody massacres 
carried out by the white man; nearly all 
Indians have suffered untold privations and 
discrimination. From the environment of a 
South Dakota reservation to a doctor’s 
degree from Harvard is a path of progress 
unique in the history of civilization. In our 
blindness, we have overlooked the tremend- 
ous advance that Indians have made in 
recent years. Our First Americans have 
been asked to adjust, in a very brief period, 
from the woven blanket to the electric 
blanket. Have you ever thought how long 
it has taken us, with our great heritage, to 
reach our present state of civilization? 
Thousands of years, at least. 

When one looks back on the sordid and 
tragic treatment of the First Americans, he 
must stand in awe of their determination 
throughout the years. Perhaps their faith 
has, above all else, kept them from vanish- 
ing. A conciousness of this great faith I 
would leave with you this morning, and I 
would have you remember that today it 
alone remains, as our Indians find them- 
selves unwanted, unprepared, unskilled, and 
frustrated, trying to face the complexities 
of modern life. Will you have equal faith 
in the race that refused to vanish? 


* Presented at Sixty-Seventh Continental Con- 
gress, April 18, 1958. ’ 


Medical Corps in American 
Revolution 
(Continued from page 719) 

American Hospital at Williamsburg and 
visited the French Hospital. He wrote of 
the French “The patients appear neater and 
cleaner than in any hospital I have seen, 
and they were els: § with everything 
even to a nightcap, but the results are no 
better than ours.” He attributed this to the 
method of disposal of excrement and gar- 
bage. A half hexagon built of boards ex- 
tended from the roof of the three-story 
building into a pit in the ground, and oppo- 
site each floor there was an opening into 
this contraption, into which everything to 
be disposed of was thrown. 


As I read of the trials of the “Hospital” 
during the Revolution, I find myself con- 
stantly making comparison with the abun- 
dance enjoyed by the Medical Department 
in the First World War, when I was com- 
manding officer of the 2,000-bed Base Hos- 
pital at Camp Dix, N. J. Only twice in 2 
years was I bothered by a shortage of any- 
thing. I mentioned that Dr. Binney was 
sent to Philadelphia during the Revolution 
to buy surgical instruments and found that 
there were none and all the instrument 
makers were making arms. When we opened 
the hospital at Camp Dix there was a 
shortage of instruments, and after waiting 
some time for my requisition to be filled, 

(Continued on page 730) 
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constitutes citizenship? Possi- 
bly the best definition for the word “citi- 
zen” is the one found in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. It states that a citizen is a person, 
native or naturalized, who owes allegiance 
to a government and is entitled to protec- 
tion from it. Neither color, race, social 
status, religion, trade, nor profession de- 
fines one’s citizenship. A good citizen, lov- 
ing justice and believing in the dignity of 
man, is one who will sacrifice property, 
ease, and security in order that he and his 
children may retain the rights of free men. 
An American citizen is one in whose heart 
is engraved the immortal second sentence 
of the Declaration of Independence which 
states: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Good citizenship makes the good Ameri- 
can. The essentials of good citizenship are: 
good character, understanding, and respon- 
sibility. To be a good citizen one must 
wholeheartedly live up to these essentials. 

Perhaps character is the basic essential 
of good citizenship, for it provides a firm 
foundation on which the other essentials 
are built. 

Good character is a composite of hon- 
esty, good ethics, attitude, loyalty, and 
conscientiousness. 

A basic attitude and habit of honesty is 
something for which all must strive. Keep- 
ing to the rules is the only hopeful route 
to a good world, whether they are the rules 
of the universe, the nation, the school or 
the home. 

Honesty cannot be maintained if it is 
being undermined by little dishonesties. 
Honesty with others, honesty with our- 
selves, and honesty about the facts of the 
universe are not different things. Shake- 


The Essentials : 
of American Citizenship 
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by Kenneth Gurley 


Tenth Grade Student, Kate Duncan Smith 


D.A.R. School, Grant, Ala. 


speare expresses it this way: “This above 
all, to thine own self be true, and it must 
follow as the day, the night, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” Ethics deals 
with right and wrong, moral acts, and 
ideals. Surely parents and teachers should 
not underestimate the value of ethical 
standards. Parents give children their earli- 
est surroundings, and stamp upon them 
the imprint of earliest influence. By the 
time the task of mind and character- 
building is passed on to be shared with 
the teacher, a great deal in the way of 
training has been accomplished. While 
moral training has always been important, 
it is particularly so at the present time for 
the following reason: In a system of demo- 
cratic government, the laws of the country 
derive their authority from the consent of 
the governed, The strongest safeguard 
against lawlessness and the enactment of 
vicious laws is a public moral sentiment 
which will not tolerate the one nor sup- 
port the other. This statement is as true as 
the natural laws of the universe. Only a 
morally sound person can be free. 

Second, there is understanding—under- 
standing the way our local government 
operates, the way our schools function, 
and the importance of voting. We, the 
citizens, must understand the way our local 
government performs its part, the motives 
of humanity, and the principle upon which 
our Nation is founded. Also, we must un- 
derstand the problems facing us, a free 
people. We must recognize democratic 
values. An American citizen will want to 
act according to the laws and traditions 
which have been established during our 
Nation’s existence. These laws and tradi- 
tions given us by our forefathers are those 
which we, the American citizens, must 
carry on. 

A third phase of citizenship is responsi- 
bility. Good American citizens try to be- 
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come strong and useful, worthy of their 
Nation, that our country may become even 
greater and better. Therefore, they uphold 
the laws of right living which the best 
Americans have always observed. Stephen 
Benet once said: 

“Let us say this much to ourselves, not 
only with our lips but with our heart. Let 
us say this: I myself must accept respon- 
sibilities. Democracy is not merely a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed—it is a trust to keep 
and maintain. I am an American; I intend 
to remain an American. I will do my best 
to wipe from my heart hate, rancor, and 
political prejudice. I will sustain my Gov- 
ernment, and through good days or bad, I 
will try to serve my country.” 

An active citizen will share his part of 
the burden by helping to solve the prob- 
lems of our government; often such action 
will mean working with other people. Chil- 
dren learn gradually how to live in our 
complex world—first in the family, then 
in their own groups, next, in school, and 
finally in the ever-widening community. 
Woodrow Wilson voiced his opinion about 
education: 

“Without popular education no govern- 
ment which rests on popular action can 
long endure; the people must be schooled 
in the knowledge and if possible in the vir- 
tues upon which the maintenance and suc- 
cess of f free institutions depend.” 

One does not have to be a statesman to 
be a good citizen. Even a stay-at-home 
mother can be a good citizen by contribut- 
ing to her community a well-kept home 
and children that are reared to respect our 
country and our laws. 

As a young American, I feel I am en- 
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trusted with the responsibility of being a 
good citizen. Good citizenship must orig- 
inate in the individual. A country can 
only be as good as its citizens, for it will 
be the individuals who will shape the 
destiny of our country. And above all 
other things, we must play an active part 
in the church. One can hardly be true in 
his beliefs and ideals as a loyal American 
if he does not have a real belief in God and 
his fellowman. 

One must take his place on the firing 
line of civic responsibility and assume the 
obligation of performing the duty imposed 
upon him by acceptance of the honor and 
privilege of being a citizen of this coun- 
try. We are the community, and the com- 
munity is our government. The United 
States is merely a gathering together of all 
the small communities into statehood and 
all the states to make the national picture. 
As each small community fulfills its re- 
sponsibility, then the state will do likewise, 
and that in turn give assurance of a secure 
national picture. 

Character, understanding, and responsi- 
bility—these are the attributes of every 
good American citizen. These qualities 
will enable the United States of America 
to remain a happy, prosperous, and re- 
spected nation. 


* Kenneth won first place in the school con- 
test with this original oration. He won first 
place in the county contest and placed third in 
the district. He is much interested in science and 
already plans to work for a doctor’s degree in 
physics. Kenneth attended the Sixty-Seventh Con- 
tinental Congress as a representative of Kate Dun- 
can Smith D.A.R. School and presented this ad- 
dress at the Approved Schools Luncheon on 
April 14, 1958. 


Medical Corps in American 
Revolution 
(Continued from page 728) 
I asked permission to send two surgeons to 
Philadelphia to buy instruments. Later I 
got a letter from Colonel Percy Ashburn 
in the Surgeon General’s office saying he 
had not intended for them to buy so much. 
The other shortage was during the flu epi- 
demic in September-October 1918. The 
hospital had suddenly been expanded from 
2,000 to twice that capacity by taking over 
the Engineer Barracks, and for a few days 
the death rate was 100 a day, so we soon 
had 400 corpses awaiting coffins. It seemed 
unbelievable that the Quartermaster could 


do it, but in a very short time he provided 
for each dead soldier a coffin, a flag and an 
escort all the way to his home and grave, 
no matter how far away; and no mistakes 
were made. Another time I was impressed 
with the efficiency of the organization was 
when I got telegraphic instructions from 


New York to be prepared to received 600 


casualties from overseas at 4 P.M. that day. 


All I had to do was inform the mess officer 
that there would be 600 extra for supper, 
and the medical staff to prepare for 600 
No one seemed at all fussed 
or hurried. And in the Second World War 
the Medical Department was even more 
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efficient. 
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(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


Do you hear about the new Organiz- 
ing Chapter Regent who notified the State 
Regent that her Chapter had decided not 
to appoint any Committee Chairmen? The 
State Regent wrote at once, insisting that 
at least some Chairmen be named for some 
of the most important Committees. To her 
astonishment, she received the following 


reply: 

“We still do not think we need any Com- 
mittee irmen, and we will not appoint 
any. We are all Americans, so we don’t 
need an Americanism Chairman. We leave 
National Defense to the Government. We 
are D.A.R. members and Good Citizens so 
we don’t want a D.A.R. Good Citizens 
Chairman. There are no Indians around 
us; we don’t have a radio station here; we 
know that the Flag has a correct use; we 
approve all our schools; we don’t intend 
to print a Magazine.” * 

f this Organizing ~— had ever been 
a member of a Junior Membership Com- 
mittee that was truly dedicated to its basic 
purpose—increased numbers of active 
younger members thoroughly trained in 
the ideals and program of the D.A-.R.—she 
would have made her appointments quick- 
ly. If she was ever a part of Junior Mem- 
bership Committee studying the D.A.R. 
Handbook, What the Daughters Do, and 
Highlights of Program Activity, she would 
have had the advantages of the broad back- 
ground and general knowledge of D.A.R. 
work engendered by such a study group. 
Has your Junior Membership Committee 
pursued this course of study so thoroughly 
that YOU would be incapable of her re- 
ply? If not, that is the very thing for this 
year’s programs. 

If you are that junior-age member who 
is still working alone to obtain a Junior 
Membership Committee in her chapter, you 
will want to peruse these texts yourself in 
your spare moments. You will be both 
amazed and fascinated with the scope of 
D.A.R. work. 


ay by Miss Virginia B. Johnson 
National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


If you are alone or a member of a large 
Junior Membership Committee, you know 
well that we all learn by doing. After 
your initial survey of committee work, 
you may want to volunteer your services 
to one of the Chapter Chairmen. Explain 
that you want to learn more of the work 
of the Committee and ask if you may help. 
Select a committee to which your talents 
and time equip you to make a real con- 
tribution. 

If you are especially versed in American 
history and political institutions you might 
work with the Americanism Committee in 
teaching evening classes for the foreign- 
born seeking American citizenship. Un- 
doubtedly there are many other ways that 
the Chapter chairman would find for you 
to really help. Work diligently, and learn 
all you can; you will soon be incapable of 
this Organizing Regent’s answer. 

If you want to be a better informed 
citizen who isn’t willing to leave National 
Defense entirely to the Government, there 
are many ways that your National Defense 
Chairman may find for you to assist the 
work of this committee. Perhaps she would 
like you to present the National Defense 
topics at an occasional Chapter meeting. 
You might best help by taking the material 
to Janior Membership Committee meet- 
ings and presenting it there. Possibly the 
chairman would like you to call Chapter 
members, reminding them of the letters they 
planned to write to a Senator or Congress- 
man expressing their views. 

If you feel you are a Good Citizen—a 
D.A.R. Good Citizen—that is fine. But the 
existence of such a National Committee 
suggests more. Do you and all the Junior 
Members in your Chapter know about this 
constructive program? Your Chapter chair- 
man would probably welcome your help. 
High-school students respond well to 
younger women appearing on the school 
program to present the award. 

(Continued on page 754) 
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Notes from the Registrar General 


nrormation FOR CHAPTER REG- 
ISTRARS was printed early in June. A 
copy of this publication, which may be 
ordered from the Corresponding Secretary 
General, should be in the file of each Chap- 
ter Registrar. 

Available by September Ist will be our 
new verification manual, /s That Lineage 
Right? It is a training manual for the 
examiner of lineage papers with helpful 
hints for the beginner in genealogical re- 
search. It may be ordered from the Treas- 
urer General for fifty cents a copy 

Entirely too many letters are written to 
request photocopies, certified, or attested 
copies of proof that should accompany the 
application when it is submitted. 

The complete data, as given by an appli- 
cant, are accepted for her parents and 
grandparents, unless there appears to be 
some error or discrepancy. If any date or 

lace in the first two generations cannot 
furnished, the applicant is requested to 
make a statement as to the unusual circum- 
stance it cannot be furnished, and have 
that statement certified or attested. 

Proof is requested for all dates and 
places prior to the generation of the grand- 
parents. If the reference is to a published 
record or to typed records sent in through 
the Genealogical Records Committee, which 
are in our D.A.R. Library, the title, author 
and date of publication of each volume, to- 
gether with the volume number and page 
should be given. If the reference is to an 
unpublished record or to a volume not 
in our D.A.R. Library, a photocopy, certi- 
fied or attested copy should be sent with 
the application. 

A certified copy of a record is an exact 
copy of a complete record (Bible, tomb- 
stone, baptismal or other record) that has 
been sworn to by the person making the 
copy in the presence of, or has been authen- 
ticated officially by, a notary public or other 
official authorized to take oaths, such as a 
Justice of the Peace or a Clerk of the 
County Court. A notary public can be found 
in most banks or real estate offices. 

In lieu of certification by a notary, a 
copy prepared in the same manner will 

accepted as an attested copy by the 
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a statement that the applicant declares it 
to be a true and correct copy and such 
statement is attested to (authenticated) and 
signed by the applicant in the presence of 
the Chapter Registrar and one other Chap- 
ter Officer who also sign as witnesses. 

Too often, sufficient evidence is not furn- 
ished to prove the parentage of the son or 
daughter named in the lineage for each 
generation. Most applicants know their own 
parents and grandparents and can furnish 
dates and places for those generations. The 
applicants may know the names of their 
great grandparents. But when a search is 
made for a great grandfather, there may be 
more than one man of that name in the 
same community. One could be the great 
grandfather. Another could be his nephew, 
his cousin or his uncle. There should be 
some proof through will, deed or other 
record identifying the specific man of that 
name as the one the applicant has placed 
in her lineage. It has happened that more 
than one man of the same name have wives 
of the same first name, so if the parents of 
the wife are not known, more confusion 
may arise. 

When an application is complete with 
dates and places and is accompanied by 
proof for the parentage from one generation 
to the next, it is a simple matter to verify 
it rapidly. Your cooperation is requested in 
advising applicants preparing applications 
to make them complete, accurate and to send 
the necessary proof as far as possible. 

Identification of a service record with the 
soldier is often difficult. It helps if that 
record can be identified with the locality 
in which the soldier lived. 

The Roster of Soldiers from North Caro- 
lina in the American Revolution lists many 
soldiers by districts, while the ancestor’s 
land or will or other means of identifica- 
tion is by counties. So it is often necessary 
to determine what counties were included 
in a District. 

Did you know that on page 377, Volume 
XV of The State Records of North Carolina, 
by Clark, we find the following: 

“There were six Districts in N. C. in 
1780. 

“Salisbury District containing the fol- 

(Continued on page 746) 
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National Defense 


by Mary Barclay (Mrs. Ray L.) Erb 


National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


Propaganda with Entertainment 


Unorr the United States-Soviet agree- 
ment on cultural exchange Russian dancers 
and musicians are scheduled to come 
to the United States. Recently, accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, some audiences 
in our theatres and concert halls have stood 
as the Russian National Anthem was played. 
Many Americans are wondering if the 
members of these various audiences are 
familiar with the words and what they 
clearly indicate. 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev has expressed 
great admiration for the young Texas 
ianist, Van Cliburn, who recently won the 
$6000 Tchaikovsky International Piano 
competition in Moscow. For a $6000 prize 
the Russians are getting $6,000,000 worth 
of favorable propaganda. The men in the 
Kremlin are experts in this field, and at 
the moment all are smiling while Americans 
flood the box offices. 
We suggest you study the words of the 
INTERNATIONALE: 
Arise, ye prisoners of starvation: 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 
For justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world’s in birth. 
No more tradition’s chains shall bind us. 
Arise ye slaves, no more in thrall: 
The earth shall rise on new foundations, 
We have been naught, we shall be all. 
Refrain: 
’Tis the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place. 
The Internationale 
- Shall be the human race. 
The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
has adopted this international song of the 
proletariat as its National Anthem. 


The Pattern Emerges 


Russia’s avowed intention of world domi- 
nation and eventual enslavement has been 
published many times in many languages. 
In spite of Khrushchev’s declaration, “We 
shall bury you,” the free world has chosen 


not to believe that Russia could or would. 
enslave them. Hitler’s plan for domination 
of Europe was also widely published; but 
again, the free world, including Western 
Europe, did not choose to believe “Mein 
Kampf,” although there was always an 
abundance of evidence that Hitler had the 
military might to carry out his plans. 

Lenin’s program for world wide enslave- 
ment was much more pretentious, based 
upon infiltration, revolution, lies and false 
promises. Most important of all, as we are 
slowly discovering, his plan was rooted 
in human frailties such as gullibility and 
the love of power. To-overcome law and 
order in the Western republics, the com- — 
munists were forced to convince their 
victims that constitutional government was 
enslaving them and that centralized dictator- 
ship would give them liberty. To destroy 

e free economies, the Kremlin agents 
have induced them to finance the socialist 
reforms which the communists promise but 
never deliver. France has brought on her 
present economic crisis by financing social 
reforms she could ill afford. 

Today the few free governments left in 
the world are exposed to Russian agents, 
infiltrated pressure groups and rabble 
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rousers. Not only diplomatic relations are 
breaking down, ordinary social disci- 
plines and restraints are in the discard. 
A chain reaction of violence is erupting all 
over the world, with the result that an 
armed police force is usually necessary to 
restore order and a temporary, centralized 
government is p into service to exe- 
cute emergency measures. This is the 
position France was in in June, 1958. 
Communism has never been accepted 
voluntarily by any free people who were 
exposed to its terror and torture. Today 
we see this regime spreading all over the 
globe, with well trained cells of agents 
operating in any country that happens to 
possess important raw materials, waterways, 
a strategic position or a market for con- 
sumer goods. This cruel system could never 
have spread over such vast territories, 
except for the stupidity and acquiescence 
of the West. In spite of the brainwashing 
and propaganda, no nation accepts com- 
munism for what it has done for its present 
victims, but only for what they believe it 
will do for them by redistribution of their 
local wealth and property, and through the 
socialistic promises of full employment, 
government pensions and promised security 
from want. Such promises can only be 
financed by the profits of the private capi- 
talistic systems of the West. Such people 
are led by their own selfishness and mate- 
rialistic ambitions to believe they can profit 
by the confiscation of their neighbor’s 
property. It was upon such human ambi- 
tions that Lenin based his dream of enslav- 
ing the free world. This dream, assisted 
by Stalin’s additional techniques, is now 
more than sixty per cent realized. 
One-fourth of the earth’s surface and 
one-third of its people are now living under 
communist regimes. Events confirm that 
Lenin’s schedule of conquest has been ad- 
hered to faithfully. Asia was to be con- 
ered first; and through her domination 
fn planned to weaken European mar- 
kets, which has already happened. Africa 
was to be reached through the Middle East, 
and South America through infiltration. 
Europe was to be taken over peacefully by 
economic pressures, with the result that the 
United States would be completely isolated 
from world markets. After adopting more 
socialist reforms than she could safely 
finance, the United States “would fall like 


an over-ripe fruit” into Russia’s hands. 
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The lay mind, particularly in the West, 
is unable to comprehend the devious work- 
ings of the Slav mentality. If one were to 
portray in one picture the concept of com- 
munist conquest, a better example could 
not be found than the frequently published 
photograph of an Asiatic landlord, sitting 
cross legged on the ground, stripped of all 
of his possessions, with his hands tied 
behind him and with a guard aiming a 
gun at his back. 

What was this man’s crime? As a prop- 
erty owner he had invested his earnings 
and savings, and what he hoped to pass on 
to his children, in private property. In 
doing so, he had given people of lesser 
means houses to live in, factories to work 
in, markets stocked with goods and produce, 
or farms where laborers could raise their 
crops. This man was a criminal in the 
eyes of the communists because he had 
contributed his private means to his com- 
munity. In any community where citizens 
may own their own homes, work for private 
oagrereth rent farms from private owners, 
and be independent of the government, 
these citizens would fight for those homes 
and the civil liberties that go with such 
a system of private capitalism. Lenin ruled 
that the destruction of the principle of 
private property was the first essential for 
the destruction of individual rights, and 
therefore the prime consideration for 
establishing communism. 

This landlord’s property will not be 
divided among the members of his com- 
munity, as the infiltrators always promise, 
but will be owned by the State and enjoyed 
by the new class of overlords, which the 
Kremlin has created to administer their 
inhuman regimes. 

It is true that this treatment of a land- 
lord is found only in smaller communities, 
but the confiscation of private property 
applies equally to national boundary lines, 
waterways and industrial plants. Nasser’s 
rise to power as the leader of the Arab 
world was based upon his success in the 
confiscation of the Suez Canal and upon 
the acquiescence of the West to such a 
policy. 

The symbol of the helpless landlord is 
significant in that it exemplifies the very 
successful technique of the communists. 
The victim is first made helpless by due 
process of law, although the law was a 


legal decree made in Moscow. In this case 
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the Kremlin decreed that no property was 
to be owned by any one but the State. 
Once this law is established without his 
vote, the landlord is punishable by law. 
The next step is to destroy all previous 
values, all community pride and self-respect. 
Having established the rule of terror, the 
helpless landlord is beaten and prosecuted 
by his former tenants and employees, so 
that the community is involved in his humil- 
iation and suffering. When the community 
finds out that his property will not be 
divided among them, they cannot complain 
because it was they who punished the land- 
lord for his crimes; and therefore, they are 
committed to the destruction of private 
property anywhere. 

We, too, have flirted with the destruction 
of private property rights. Rent controls 
still prevail in New York state, although 
they have been abandoned in most other 
states. There are countless cities and towns 
still wearing the scars of tenements and 
slums, built during rent controls, which 
denied the owner sufficient profits to pay 
for good construction. Rent control is not 
the only legal measure supporting socialist 
measures. Our Supreme Court has recently 
denied congressional committees the right 
to question security risks, thus crippling 
the government in its attempt to eliminate 
foreign agents and saboteurs. The higher 
courts have long favored labor’s monopoly 
in business and its power in politics, by 
which it has become a Third Force, which 
could destroy our free economy. The 
“Equal Justice Under Law” once guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, is rapidly becom- 
ing a system of unequal favors granted to 
pressure groups, particularly if they are 
composed of racial minorities and/or aliens. 

What has happened in France could 
happen here within the next two or three 
years if we permit it. The French crisis 
grew out of the complete paralysis of the 
government and its leaders. This paralysis 
arose from the fact that the French people 
were so completely surrounded by socialist 
and communist groups, that no matter 
which way they turned, the enemy was in 
a position to grab additional power. 

Although millions of once free people 
in our Western Republics have been won 
over to communist philosophy, it is only 
because they were weak enough, ambitious 
and materialistic enough to be attracted by 
its false promises. Communism appeals to 
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selfish irresponsibility. It can only be eradi- 
cated by a new spiritual dedication to the 
saving of our nation, no matter what the 
personal cost may be. 

We must put a permanent end to the 
wholesale activities of subversive groups 
within this country. We must reject as 
unconstitutional the opinion of the Supreme 
Court that any effort we may make in our 
own defense, is “illiberal” and “unconsti- 
tutional.” Our first duty to ourselves and 
to the free world is to survive as a loyal 
people under a sovereign government. 

e final and perhaps the most difficult 
job ahead of us is for each individual to 
ask himself just what his personal freedom 
is worth to him in money, hard work and 
personal sacrifice, and then be prepared to 
pay the price that freedom will demand. 

you believe that serfdom could never 
overtake a civilized nation such as we 
believe ourselves to be, give a thought to 
the fate of the aristocrats of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, China, Vietnam and In- 
donesia. They, too, refused to believe that 
their property could be destroyed and that 
they could lose every civil right, even the 
right to live itself. The pattern of world 
conquest is emerging ever more rapidly 
and we have always known that the United 
States was the prime target. Time is run- 
ning out for compromise and indecision. 
If each American assumes his patriotic 
responsibility, there can be no doubt of the 
outcome. We shall remain free people. 


“U.S. Reds Set to Infiltrate Rails” 


Victor Riesel, writing in the NEW YORK 
MIRROR, May 26, 1958, reported “Orders 
from Moscow” as follows: 

“Chicago—In the New York headquarters 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., there 
recently arrived directives from Moscow for 
of America’s nerve system— 

rail lines. Chicago, with 34 rail lines 
converging on it, is the solar plexus of this 
system which some day may have to hurtle 
men and machines to some boundary or 
port of embarkation. 

“It is no surprise, therefore, that the 
Communist time-table calls for the shifting 
of their national headquarters here. 

“There are skeptics abroad in the land 
who will laugh and say there’s too much 
Alfred Hitchcock type intrigue in all this. 
But the nine top Communist Party leaders 
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who make up their new National Executive 
Committee—the American praesidium—will 
not laugh. 

“They will wonder who betrayed them or 
talked out of turn about their orders to pull 
‘sleepers’ out of other industries and switch 
them to the rails. 

“The skeptics are wrong. 

“Tt is a fact that loyal Party members are 
being dispatched now to various key cities 
throughout the country—including this one. 
They are under orders to set up — 
‘railroad clubs,’ in these districts. ese 
clubs are the units which are being woven 
into a national network under a single 
director now in New York, but soon to 
operate out of Chicago. 

“There are those who say that the Com- 
munist Party organization is about as effec- 
tive as a Prohibitionist rally in a skid row 
saloon. 

“But it took Communist Parties of less 
than 3,000 members in Peru and Venezuela 
to shake our world. The American Com- 
munist Party can muster more than that 
number at public rallies where every man 
and woman knows he’s being observed. 

“This past May Day, the official Com- 
munist Party packed New York’s Carnegie 
Hall- with 2,500 disciplined Communists, 
who roared when the chairman, William L. 
Patterson, shouted: “The future is ours.’ 

“At the Los Angeles May Day rally, 
1,200 turned out. Thousands of others, in 
aggregate, came out to lesser meetings 
across the land. Lustily they sang the ‘Inter- 
national,’ shouting again and again that the 
‘International Soviet shall be the human 


race.’ 
Educational Television 


Educational television (ETV) will do 
away with the need for costly spectator 
space in gymnasiums, swimming pools, etc., 
since the athletic events can be piped di- 
rectly into the classrooms. 

ETV will do away with the need for 
costly auditoriums and assembly halls, since 
closed-circuit television can bring together, 
electronically, all the pupils of a school. 

These claims were made by speakers at 
a convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, according to an As- 
sociated Press dispatch date-lined St. Louis, 
February 26 (1958). The news release 
begins: 
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“Television in the classroom soon may be 
the most dominant force in American 
education.” 

The article continues: 

“Entire schools will be remodeled or 
rebuilt because of it.” 

This, at a time when most communities 
are staggering under fantastic school taxes 
and bond issues floated to pay for extrava- 
gant same-size-cubicles-all-on-one-floor that 
the educational leaders have been crying 
for in recent years! 

It is startling to realize that our school 
administrators would let such a view of edu- 
cation become a major theme of their con- 
vention. They seem to have disregarded the 
fact that ETV is not the ultimate solution 
of the educational problem; that adequate 
classrooms, superior classroom teachers, and 
a well-rounded program of traditional in- 
struction are necessary before ETV can 
function; that the cost of education must 
be based realistically on the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay for it. 

Should school administrators be per- 
mitted to make ETV “the most dominant 
force in American education”? It has been 
proven that people can learn by both visual 
and verbal methods. It has never been 
tested whether people can learn or teach by 
visual methods alone, without a verbal foun- 
dation. Granted, illiterate persons, in 
underdeveloped areas, have been taught by 
means of charts and slides and films—“one 
picture worth a thousand words”—but the 
visual material has always been prepared 
by other persons grounded in our literary 
heritage. Too much emphasis on visual 
learning may detract even further from 
verbal learning—educating by television, 
taken to its extreme, might create a genera- 
tion even less able to read and write than 
today’s school population. It is debatable 
whether people who can neither read nor 
write will be capable of individual, creative 
thinking; will be able to teach, or to think, 
or to express themselves. Making ETV the 
“most dominant force in American educa- 
tion” might well pave the way to creating 
the mass mind. 

With the thought of gaining a concrete 
idea of just how unrealistic some ETV pro- 
ponents can be, let’s return to the school 
administrator's convention. The news re- 
lease quotes the speakers as follows: 

An architect: 
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“What does (ETV) mean to the interior 
design of American schools? Plenty, said 
(the architect) ... New rooms may be long 
and narrow. Some may be six-sided. Class- 
rooms may be in clusters, with removable 
walls to expand or contract their size. En- 
tirely new theories of lighting and acoustics 
must be developed to meet the complex 
problems of television in the classroom.” 

A Board of Education member: 

. . school laboratories will be equipped 
with individual viewing screens (receivers) 
at every student’s seat . . . A new type of 
flat television screen, only a few inches 
thick, will make the old style row of black- 
boards as outmoded as McGuffey’s reader.” 

What are the implications of such a set- 
up? Will a chemistry laboratory have 
students filling every desk, all day long, 
every day of the week, with up-to-the-minute, 
live-action programs being piped to them? 
If not, the expensive equipment will sit idle 
at each desk in the chemistry laboratory 
while the pupils who take chemistry (and 
also those who do not) are sitting in history 
or English class; taking mathematics or 
languages; spending their time in the li- 
brary, study hall, gymnasium, manual arts 
shop, home economics room, music room, 
or graphic arts class. 

Why favor only the chemistry laboratory 
with individual receivers at each desk? 
Will individual receivers be needed at each 
stove or sewing machine for the home 
economics classes; work bench or lathe for 
the manual arts classes; easel or drawing 
board for the graphic arts classes? (Of 
course, the value of teaching chemistry by 
TV is doubtful because chemistry requires 
color in many reactions and experiments, 
and present equipment available for TV in 
the classroom is only for black-and-white. ) 

All this may seem ridiculous. There is 
literally no end to which the experts will 
not go if the taxpayers and parents do not 
stop them. “Experts” mean the promoters 
who disregard ETV’s limitations. Among 
those with a vested interest in promoting 
ETV are the architects who would like new 
schools to design. Then there are equipment 
manufacturers who would welcome a vast, 
untapped market for thousands of TV cam- 
eras and receivers, mountains of tubes and 
other electronic components, and the mil- 
lions of miles of wire and cable required 


. for closed-circuit TV. TV in the classroom 


is big business! Conscientious educators 
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warn that TV must be introduced into the 
school slowly, if at all. 

The promoters state that ETV will solve 
the shortage of classrooms and teachers. 
There is little basis for this claim. If TV 
is to be piped into the classrooms, there 
must be classrooms to hold both the pupils 
and the TV receivers. Secondly, there must 
be teachers to integrate ETV into the regu- 
lar lessons, introducing each program and 
following it up with discussion, demonstra- 
tion, or practical application. Rather than 
taking the teacher’s place, TV in the class- 
room makes the teacher more important 
than ever. 

Then there are the difficulties of adjusting 
class schedules to coincide with TV sched- 
ules. Elementary-school schedules might be 
rearranged with comparative ease, but high- 
school schedules are much more rigid. 

There are production demands on an 
already overworked teaching staff. A great 
deal more time is required to prepare a 
simple television program than to prepare 
for a conventional classroom period. 
university president has stated it this way: 

“Whereas three hours may prepare a 50- 
minute lecture, something like 20-30 hours 
is required to prepare a 27- or 28-minute 
discourse for the television audience.” 

Obtaining and retaining production per- 
sonnel for local ETV stations introduce 
additional difficulties. For an actual closed- 
circuit ETV station in the mid-West, the 
following ten persons were needed three 
hours a week for the production of just one 
course: One instructor-actor, two proctors, 
two cameramen, one combination floor di- 
rector and dolly pusher, one video control 
engineer, one audio engineer, one switcher 
and one director. 

Above and beyond the administrative dif- 
ficulties of fitting ETY into the existing 
educational plant, there are the financial - 
aspects. To add ETV to our schools, even 
without changing their basic interior design, 
would incur the largest expense item ever 
introduced into school budgets. Taxpayers 
and voters, who have long been puzzled by 
increases in estimated school budgets would 
be flabbergasted by astronomical increases 
in terms of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
required by the installation and upkeep of 
TV in the classroom. A sample budget, 
taking a rural high-school population of 
1,837 pupils as a basis, might look some- 
thing like this: 
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Proposed 
Budget Budget Provides for: 
1957-1958 1958-1959 
$ none $180,000.00 TV pickup and test equipment—studio cameras, 
control consoles, etc. 
none 23,000.00 92 21” receivers for 1,837 pupils (one receiver 
per 20 students) @ $250. 
none 59,000.00 Installation costs—cable, labor, etc. 
none 5,100.00 Running spares and repair parts—cathode-ray 
tubes, electronic components. 
none 1,500.00 Electrical power (50,000 KWH @ 3¢). 
none 17,500.00 Salaries for TV administrative and production 
staff (3 persons). 
none 14,400.00 Salaries for TV operation and maintenance staff 
(4 persons). 
none $299,600.00 Total TV expenses 


That estimate of almost $300,000.00 is 
for a modest, minimum requirement system 
for local production of TV programs for 
the classroom—nothing about individual 
receivers at every desk. It may be argued 
that local production costs can be reduced 
or eliminated entirely by producing pro- 

centrally, and recording them on film 
or subsequent showing over ETV facilities 
in the schools. It is true that centralized 
production would reduce local production 
costs, but a mass approach and mass regi- 
mentation of lesson content would restrict 
individual variations that allow some classes 
or schools to move ahead more rapidly than 
others, and would eliminate adapting local 
courses of instruction to the varying prog- 
ress of individual students. 

If ETV will consist of film, rather than 
live-action, then ETV has no place in the 
classroom at all! Film not only can be 
shown with existing audio-visual projection 
equipment; in fact, it is shown better by that 
projection equipment. Film shown by TV 
goes through more intermediate steps to 

the viewers and there is a greater 
chance of poor presentation—the compli- 
cated equipment is more susceptible to 
failure, with resultant necessity for resched- 
uling viewing periods and classroom ses- 
sions; the picture itself is subject to flutter 
or wavy lines caused by faulty synchroniza- 
tion just as with TV sets in the home. What 
is more, students already benefit from films. 


Most schools already have 16 mm sound 
a audio equipment, and screens. 

ucational films are rented at nominal cost. 
On the other hand, TV’s complex equip- 
ment, specialized production and mainte- 
nance techniques, and involved planning 
and presentation procedures, would only 
complicate the administration of showing 
films. 

Just suppose live-action programs, not 
filmed programs, were to be piped into the 
classroom by closed-circuit TV. Closed- 
circuit TV, which has become synonymous 
with TV in the classroom, would then be 
the most important consideration of all. It 
is called “closed” because the program is 
distributed only to receivers tied in to the 
coaxial cable that connects them to the 
pickup facilities. Closed-circuit TV is car- 
ried by cable in the same way that telephone 
calls are carried by wire. Closed-circuit 
programs are not broadcast to everybody as 
radio programs are. Live-action, closed-cir- 
cuit programs are a one-shot deal, and 
since there is no way for a parent or tax- 
payer to see or hear what goes on, closed- 
circuit TV would be a natural for social 
planners and others wishing to mold public 
opinion and to shape the mass mind. 

There is more to the educational tele- 
vision picture than meets the eye. It should 
be accepted only if integrated with com- 
mercial TV. The few topical and cultural 

(Continued on page 752) 
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State Activities 


MASSACHUSETTS 


few. Sixty-fourth State Conference of the Mas- 
sachusetts D.A.R. convened Tuesday, March 
18, 1958, at the Sheraton Plaza, Boston, with the 
State Regent, Mrs. Alfred N. Graham, presiding. 
The invocation was given by Rev. Edgar D. 
Romig, Pastor of Grace Church, North Attle- 
boro. The pongrem for the sessions was wea 
sented by the State Vice Regent, Mrs. Willard 
F. Richards, followed by nominations for State 
Chaplain. Mrs. Lester S. Wall was nominated to 
fill the term of Mrs. Frank S. Larkin, resigned. 
Mrs. Alfred N. Graham was nominated as can- 
didate for Vice President General. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Anderson, Jr., State Chairman 
of Good Citizens, reported 179 Good Citizens 
present, each wearing a corsage and pin. Two 
additional schools were represented this year, Bed- 
ford High School, sponsored by Old Concord 
Chapter and Hull High School by Old Colony 
Chapter. Mrs. Russell William Magna, founder 
of the Good Citizens, compared them to our 
Massachusetts Flower Show and, in the absence 
of Miss Judith A. Mutti, 1957 Good Citizen, drew 
the name of Carol Neil, Melrose, to be Good 
Citizen of 1958. The report of the James Monroe 
Essay Contest was given by Mrs. Erskine D. Lord, 
State Historian, and Mrs. Alfred N. Graham, 
Honorary Chairman of the Judges’ Committee, 
agg a gold history medal to the winner, 

iss Joan C. Rigney, Newburyport High School, 
who also represented her school as Good Citizen. 
Bronze history medals were given the three 
runners-up. The procession and reception for the 

irls followed the address to the Good Citizens by 

iss Marion Decrow, who called for idealism and 
straight thinking to help peoples of the world 
to learn to live, study and play together and to 
accept the challenge for youth to carry on with 
heads held high in this new age. 

Admiral John F. Hines, President of American 
International College, spoke on “Our Crowded 
Colleges,” saying that children who are now 
twelve years old or younger are going to have a 
tough time getting into college because of the 
increased numbers who will wish to enter. Now 
is the time to help the colleges do something to 
meet this demand. He said that the D.A.R. dormi- 
tory built in 1925 was in need of a $35,000 reno- 
vating job. A resolution was adopted to assist 
AIC in this work. 

The Memorial Service for deceased members 
was conducted Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Lester 
S. Wall, Acting State Chaplain, with music by the 
Hie-Tones Trio, Mrs. Cushing, Mrs. Thibodeau 
and Mrs. Hussey with Mrs. Paul Wing, accom- 
panist. 

Following the report of the State Historian, 
Mrs. Erskine D. Lord, Rev. Egbert W. A. Jenkin- 
son, Pastor-Emeritus, First Congregational Church 
of Methuen, gave an impressive talk on, “The 


- Value of History.” History records a picture of 


all people and it is a sobering thought to realize 


that what we do today will be the history of 
tomorrow. 

Dr. Raymond Gilbert, Deputy Commissioner for 
Classification and Treatment, State Department of 
Corrections, spoke on, “Massachusetts Corrections 
in Transition,” saying that correction is one of the 
most complex problems, requiring routine care in 
custody and treatment so that the person is 
rehabilitated according to his needs. 

Miss Jean Wright, Junior President of the 
C.A.R., gave a short history of C.A.R. and some 
of its needs, particularly more members and 
older leaders. A resolution to give separate honor- 
roll credit for this work was adopted. 

The banquet was held in the Oval Room. Mrs. 
Graham introduced her officers and Mrs. Law- 
rence F. Vories, State Regent of Rhode Island. 
Music was provided by the Boston Intimate 
Opera, Margot Warner, director. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. Salom 
Rizk, author of “Syrian Yankee,” whose subject 
was “America is More Than a Country.” He told 
of his struggle in Syria as an orphaned beggar 
child and his grandmother’s desire to 
with her, his discovery that he was a Christian, 
American citizen, and his search for many years 
for his birth certificate so he could come to 
America. He said we must not be swallowed up 
by the hate of the Old World. 

After the opening exercises on Wednesday 
morning, Dr. Owen B. Kiernan, Commissioner of 
Education in Massachusetts, talked on “What is 
Right With Education.” 

Mrs. Joseph Tiberio, State Chairman of Radio 
and TV, reported 5000 cards sent to networks 
and the Federal Communications Commission, 
then introduced Dr. David R. Mackey, Chairman 
of the Division of Communication Arts, Boston 
University, who spoke on “Decisions.” 

The resolutions included: that the Star Span- 

ed Banner remain our national anthem; that 

ashington’s Birthday on February 22 continue 
to be so honored and that any architectural 
changes in the National Capitol shall not alter 
the historical significance of the building. 

Press scrapbook awards were made to Abigail 
Phillips Quincy Chapter, Mrs. Samuel MacLeod, 
Regent, with honorable mention to Betsy Ross 
Chapter. Mrs. Herbert F..Perry, State Chairman 
of Membership, made an award to Duxbury Chap- . 
ter for greatest net gain in membership, accepted 
by Miss Eleanor Cole, Registrar. Sarah Bradley 
Fulton Chapter had the greatest gain in mem- 
bers, having seven, while Abigail Phillips Quincy 
had six. Molly Varnum Chapter had the greatest 
number of kinswomen, twenty-one, awards going 
to all these chapters. 

The credentials committee gave the final report 
of 577 attending and the meeting was adjourned 
after retiring of the colors. 

Vivian S. Lord, State Historian 


VIRGINIA 


Vier» Sixty-second State Conference was 
held at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
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Virginia, March 31st, April 1 and 2. Mrs. Mau- 
rice B. Tonkin, State Regent, presided throughout 
the Conference. The fifteen chapters of District 
Berryman Green, Blue Ridge, Colonel 
Charles Lynch, Dorothea Henry, James Allen, 
James River, Joseph Gravely, Judith Randolph, 
Lynchburg, Poplar Forest, Prestwould, Slate Hill, 
Thomas Carter, William Pitt, and William Taylor 
—were hostesses for the Conference with Mrs. 
Kenneth G. Stembridge, Regent, Colonel Charles 
Lynch Chapter, as General Chairman. 

Virginia was honored to have Mrs. Frederic A. 
Groves, President General, N.S.D.A.R., as_ its 
guest for the Conference. 

A Memorial Service, paying tribute to deceased 
members, was conducted by Mrs. J. Myron Clark, 
State Chaplain. Mrs. Brame Proffit Spessard and 
Mrs. Sara Simmons served as flower pages. Fol- 
lowing the service, the wreath was taken to Holly- 
wood Cemetery and placed on the grave of Presi- 
dent James Monroe. 

Mrs. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., wife of the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, enter- 
tained the Daughters at a beautifully appointed 
tea at the Governors Mansion, March 31, from 
four to five o'clock. In the receiving line with 
Mrs. Almond were Mrs. Tonkin, Mrs. Arthur 
Rowbotham, Honorary State Regent and Vice- 
President General, N.S.D.A.R.; and Mrs. Stem- 
bridge. 

Governor and Mrs. Almond were guests of 
honor at the banquet on Opening Night. 

The Conference was officially convened by Mrs. 
Tonkin in the Virginia Room of the hotel. Dis- 
tinguished guests of the evening were Mrs. Fred- 
eric A. Groves, President General, N.S.D.A.R.; 
The Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and Mrs. 
Almond; the Honorable J. Henry Garber, Mayor 
of Richmond and Mrs. Garber; Major General 
(ret.) J. Walter Squire, State’s Regent’s Aide, 
and Mrs. Squire: and the Reverend Starke Jett, 
who offered the Invocation. Following the intro- 
ductions Mrs. Rowbotham introduced Mrs. Groves, 
the speaker of the evening. She gave an inspiring 
address entitled, “The American Cause.” 

Margaret Anne McKeown, four-year-old mem- 
ber of the Seven Hills Society, C.A.R., Lynchburg, 
presented a gift to Mrs. Groves. Margaret Anne 
wore a striped taffeta heirloom dress, over a 
hundred years old, which was later presented to 
the D.A.R. Museum. Immediately following the 
presentation of the gift, a reception was held in 
the Marshall room. The chapters of District III, 
of which Mrs. O. T. Updike is Director, were 
hostesses for this reception. 

A Youth Breakfast was held on April 1 with 
Mrs. Frederick T. Morse, Vice Regent, presiding. 
Reporting at this Breakfast were the State Chair- 
men: Junior American Citizens, Mrs. Frank 
Rynex; Mrs. C. Marbury Seaman, Children of 
the American Revolution and Mrs. Richard C. 
Kincer, D.A.R. Good Citizens. Mrs. E. Stewart 
James, National President, C.A.R., brought a chal- 
lenging message to those assembled. Miss Jane 
Carol Coty, State Recording Secretary, C.A.R., 
represented Miss Susan Crockett, State President, 
who was unable to be present. 

Mrs. Kincer announced the winner of the State 
Good Citizens Contest, Miss Jane Baber of Lynch- 
burg, and presented her with a pin. A United 
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States Savings Bond was also presented to her by 
Mrs. Groves. 

Mrs. Julian C. Smith, State Historian, pre- 
sented the James Monroe Award (a copy of the 
book, The American Heritage) for the best his- 
torical essay in that contest to Mr. Paul Elliott 
of Manassas. 

The first business session of the Conference 
convened at 9:15 a.m. with Mrs. Maurice B. 
Tonkin presiding. She gave a splendid report of 
her year’s work and was followed by reports of 
the State Officers and State Chairmen. 

The Conference Luncheon, with Mrs. Tonkin 
nag was held in the Virginia Room. Dr. and 

ts. Dewey C. Loving, of the Blue Ridge School, 
were guests of honor. Dr. Loving spoke on the 
goals and needs of the school. 

The banquet honoring chapter regents was held 
in the Virginia Room. Each of the seven districts 
had its own table, and each was decorated in 
accordance with a theme appropriate to its area. 

Ninety-four of the 105 chapter regents, or their 
representatives, gave one-minute reports of the 
highlights of their year’s work. At the conclusion 
of the reports, Mrs. Tonkin presented awards to 
the outstanding chapters in each district: District 
I, Comte de Grasse; District II, Cobbs Hall; Dis- 
trict III, Colonel Charles Lynch; District IV, 
Appalachian Trail; District V, Falls Church; Dis- 
trict VI, Shadwell; and District VII, Nancy 
Christian Fleming. 

She then presented the State Regent’s cup for 
the outstanding chapter regent of the year to 
Mrs. Kenneth G. Stembridge, Regent of Colonel 
Charles Lynch Chapter. 

The Conference Breakfast, honoring the District 
Officers, was held April 2 with Mrs. Tonkin pre- 
siding. Each of the Directors of the seven dis- 
tricts made a report of her work for the year. 

At the conclusion of these reports, Mrs. Tonkin 

resented the cup for the outstanding district— 

don Honor Roll achievements—to District V, 
Mrs. James L. Wisenbaker, Director. Mrs. Fred- 
erick T. Morse, State Vice-Regent, then presented 
the Executive Committee’s cup to the district 
showing the greatest progress for the year. This 
cup was awarded to District IV, Mrs. T. E. Dick- 
enson, Director. 

Mrs. William J. Barrow was unanimously 
elected as State Registrar, and Mrs. Maurice B. 
Tonkin was unanimously endorsed for the office 
of Vice-President General from Virginia, 1959. 

Mrs. Barrow was installed by the State Chap- 
lain, Mrs. J. Myron Clark, after which the 
Conference was adjourned, and all joined in 
singing “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 

he total registration for the Conference was 
332. This was a fine, constructive Conference, 
with excellent spirit and interest. 
Genevieve F. Morse (Mrs. Frederick T.) 
State Vice Regent 


AUGUST 


United States Presidents born this month: Ben- 
ieee Mentone (1833), Herbert Clark Hoover 

August Births—Signers of the Declaration of 
Thomas Lynch, Jr.—South Caro- 
na. 

States that entered the Union: Colorado—1876, 


Missouri—1821. 
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Irvine-Welles (Fort Belvoir, Va.) held a tree 
planting ceremony on Saturday, May 17 at 2:30 
P.M. in the 18th Century Garden of the Pohick 
Church, Fairfax County, Virginia. The chapter 
planted one Cedar of Lebanon to commemorate 
the founding of the chapter at Fort Belvoir on 
February 22, 1928; one was planted through the 
chapter by Clifton Dabney Mack, son of the 
Chapter Historian, honoring his Virginia ances- 
tors and another in memory of Sir Thomas Smith, 
first Colonial Governor of Virginia by Mrs. Gris- 
wold Robinson, a descendant of the Governor and 
a past Chapter Regent. This Governor’s portrait, 
loaned to the Jamestown Festival last summer by 
the Queen of England, hung in “the Old World 
Building” of the festival. 

The 18th Century Garden itself is a project of 
the Pohick Garden Club. The consultant, Alden 
Hopkins, landscape architect of the Williamsburg 
Restoration, Inc., also planned the restoration of 
the gardens at Gunston Hall and Woodlawn Plan- 
tation. The chapter holds a keen interest in 
Pohick Church since some of our members are 
also members of the historic little church, the 
site of which was chosen by George Washington. 
The plans and elevation were actually drawn by 
General Washington who also served as a ves- 
tryman in this church, The old walls, covered 
with ivy, still stand but the interior was dis- 
mantled and restored according to original plans. 
Actual restoration began in 1901 when the Na- 
tional Board of the D.A.R. gave the Mt. Vernon 
Chapter permission to circulate a letter of appeal 
for the reconstruction of Pohick Church. Since 
that time many patriotic and civic organizations 
have contributed to this cause which is still in 
progress. 

Participating in the program were Mrs. William 
P. Pridgen, Regent; Mrs. Dixon S. Boswell, Chap- 
lain and Mrs. Clifton E. Mack, Historian. Rev- 
erend Mr. Albert N. Jones, Rector of Pohick 
Church and Mrs. Robert Wheat of the Pohick 
Garden Club helped make the ceremony a mem- 
orable occasion. A small tea in the Parish House 
immediately followed the program. 

Mrs. Clifton E. Mack 
Chapter Historian 


Colonial (Minneapolis, Minn.). The  sixty- 
fifth Anniversary of the third oldest Chapter in 
the State was observed on April 11, 1958, with a 

rogram and tea at the A.A.U.W. Club House. 
Beaks officers and regents of the eighteen Twin 
City Chapters were invited. Mrs. E. J. Rainey, 
Regent, presided, introduced the guests and con- 
ducted the usual opening exercises. She then 
called upon Mrs. William B. Newhall, a past 
regent, to review the past history of the Chapter. 
It began with the meeting on February 6, 1893, 
called by the State Regent, to form a new Chap- 
ter. Fourteen charter members were present. Mrs. 
Harry P. Nichols was the first Regent, and Mrs. 
A. H. Linton, the first Hostess, the first woman 
in Minneapolis to join the National Society be- 
fore any State Chapters existed. Another charter 


- member was Mrs. James T. Morris, later State 


Regent and also Vice President General. 


Chapters 


Mrs. Cyrus W. Wells, mother of Mrs. Newhall, 
joined in 1895 and lived to be 101 years old. She 
was State Regent during much of the restoration 
of the Sibley House, the historic mansion at 
Mendota, home of the first Governor, and now 
maintained as a museum by the State D.A.R. 
Another State Regent from the Chapter was Mrs. 
Carl T. Thayer, Chairman of two D.A.R. Scholar- 
ship Funds, and principal speaker at the 100th 
celebration of Sibley House. Two stone benches 
were placed in the garden at Sibley to honor 
these two members. 

Two bronze tablets, on suitable boulders, have 
been presented; one at Fort Snelling, to honor 
Major Talliaferro, the first Agent to the Indians 
in the territory; the other on the shore of Lake 
of the Isles, in this city, to mark the original 
boundary of the Fort. 

During three wars, many contributions have 
been made for war work as well as gifts to the 
Veterans’ Hospital. The approved schools and the 
regular National and State projects have been 
loyally supported. In honor of the 65th year, 
$150.00 was contributed to Kate Duncan Smith. 

At the close of the meeting, a 50-year D.A.R. 
pin was presented to Mrs. Newhall, who, in ac- 
cepting, said that the regular D.A.R. pin she was 
wearing was given to her by the Chapter when 
she was married in 1918. The 50-year pin has 
been given to only one other member, Mrs. C. E. 


Faulkner. 
Mrs. William B. Newhall 


Olympus (Seattle, Wash.) will celebrate its 
seventh birthday on November 11, 1958. Seven 
years of vigorous growth and accomplishment 
prove the organizers were right in believing that 
a chapter meeting at night (usually for dinner 
in downtown Seattle) would suit the needs of 
business and professional women who cannot at- 
tend day meetings. Mrs. Ray E. Purpus (d. 1955) 
was organizing regent. ; 

Four different years at State Conference the 
chapter has received the State money prize for 
percentage increase in membership. In the spring 
of 1958 the State Regent, Mrs. F. G. B. Kemp, 
designed and presented to the State, as her per- 
‘sonal gift, a twenty-year trophy to recognize 
whichever chapter had the greatest numerical in- 
crease. We were awarded this trophy for the 
current year. 

Mrs. Earl C. Douglas, retiring regent, leaves a 
proud record. During her regime, chapter an- 
nouncements have been given over radio stations 
in the Seattle area; Mrs. Robert J. Besecker made 
several announcements over Renton station KLAN 
and Mrs. Douglas herself made two television 
appearances to announce the February 22 Memo- 
rial Exercises program on the University of Wash- 
ington campus of which our chapter was in 
charge. Mrs. Norman Ledger also appeared on 
television to extend the Washington’s Birthday 
invitation and Mrs. Lucile Porter appeared and 
displayed and explained her own Adams family 
oe purchased in Paris by John Adams for Abi- 

i 


On two occasions the chapter turned out in 
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force to sit under hot klieg lights at Seattle sta- 
tion KOMO and applaud its members compet- 
ing in the popular program, “Cook Book Quiz.” 
is was worth while in a money way and was 
a jolly experience. 
Eunice Fife Sheldon (Mrs. Sidney R.) 
Past Regent 


Deborah Avery (Lincoln, Nebr.). Shades of 
the past rolled onto a modern day stage when the 
chapter observed its sixty-first anniversary. 

A skit written and directed by Miss Mildred 
Shannon and narrated by Mrs. Harold Requartte 
was given by members dressed in the gay cos- 
tumes of the 1890's. In pantomime, the afternoon 
gathering sixty-one years previous was retold by 
many D.A.R. chapter members. The setting of 
the scene was in a typical parlor of the period. 
Mrs. W. R. Stevens portrayed the person of Mrs. 
S. B. Pound, mother of two internationally known 
children, at whose home the first eligibility meet- 
ing was held on January 8, 1896. 

Wearing a black satin dress with lace and 
braid trim, Mrs. Harry Meginnis entertained the 
group with organ selections. Her outfit, most ap- 
propriate, came from an old trunk containing 
many such treasures of former years. 

The costume of Miss Shannon was also bor- 
rowed from such a collection and most becoming. 
Mrs. Merle Hale was lovely in her white dress 
and wore a hat that had belonged to her aunt, 
Mrs. Annie Bell. Mrs. Bell had worn it at her 
wedding shortly before the first meeting in 1896. 


(Standing) Miss Mildred ‘Shannon, Mrs. Merle 
Hale and Mrs. B. C. McLean. Seated at the 
antique organ is Mrs. Harry Meginnis. 

The dress worn by Mrs. B. C. McLean was of 
blue and black brocade. She had the pleasure of 
having received it from a collection belonging 
to her great-aunt, Mrs. J. Warren Keifer, who 
had worn the dress during the time her husband 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives 
under the administration of President Arthur. 

After all arrangements had been made for the 
forming of their new D.A.R. Chapter, the ladies 
adjourned. In a job well begun, they must have 
had a feeling of great satisfaction as they pro- 

homeward. 


Mrs. Orville Kingery, Jr., Historian 
Always include the ZONE in your address. 
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Lafayette-Lexington (Lexington, Mo.) cele- 
brated its February meeting with a luncheon and 
concert at the home of Mrs. Edgar Cox. 

Mrs. Arlington Schenewerk, organ soloist, was 
accompanist in a program of melodious music by 
American composers and Mrs. George Lynn Trail 
Lintvet, dramatic soprano, joined by her husband, 
(eae Don Lintvet, baritone, sang a delightful 

uet. 


(Sitting left to right) Mrs. Edgar Cox, Mrs. 
George Linn Trail Lintvet and Mrs. John Paul 
Russell. (Standing) Mrs. Arlington Schenewerk 
and Captain Don Lintvet. 


The chapter received grateful recognition from 
General William M. Hoge for the bestowal of the 
Award of Merit upon him in April, 1957. Our 
city is indeed distinctly honored as being the 
boyhood home of this famous four-star general. 
From Wentworth Military Academy he entered 
West Point. He achieved the rank of Major in 
World War I and that of Brigadier General dur- 
ing the Second World War. He built the Alcan 
Highway and as Major Gen. was hero of Rema- 
gen Bridge. In the Korean War he commanded 

e 9th corps as Lieutenant General and in 1953 
climaxed his career as General in commanding 
the Central Army group under NATO before his 
recent retirement. 

In addition to the above, our chapter observed 
Constitution Week and gave a program on Early 
American Glass. Good Citizenship pins were 
awarded to Marjorie Frances Shehan, Lexington 
High School; Judith Ann Stoeltzing, Wellington 
High School and Ruth Ann Frerking, Corder 
High School. American History Awards were 
ge to Carolyn Beckmeyer of Lexington 

igh School and Glen Dills, Holyoke Colorado, 
Wentworth Military Academy in Lexington. 

Maude MacKenzie Russell, Regent 


Major Hugh Moss (Modesto, Calif.). On 
March 13, 1958 the chapter presented a Good 
Citizens Pin to a senior student from each of 
the various high schools of Stanislaus County. 

girl was chosen because she maintains a 
high scholastic record and because she possesses 
to an outstanding degree the qualities in depend- 
ability, service, leadership and patriotism. 

The young ladies and the school that each rep- 
resents are: Ritchie Verhaegen, Modesto High 
School; Nancy Jill Erickson, Downey High 
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School, Modesto; Frances Rose Coslet, Oakdale 
Joint Union High School; Merlene Machado, Ore- 
stimba Union High School, Newman; Joyce Thor- 
kelson, Patterson Union High School; Jeanna 

aroni, Ceres Union High School; Carol 
Dinkelman, Denair High School; and Nancy 
Nielsen, Hughson Union High School. 

As the achievements of each girl were enumer- 
ated, the Award was pinned upon her blouse and 

ollowing awarding ceremony, Mr. Fleming 
Haas, Principal of the Ceres Union High School, 
spoke on “The Challenge for Tomorrow.” 

Light refreshments were served and a short 
recess was declared during which time the girls 
were greeted and congratulated by the pad, ons 
of Major Hugh Moss pter. 

Mrs. C. C. Eastin 
Corresponding Secretary 


New Orleans (New Orleans, La.) dedicated a 
historical marker December 11, 1957, on the site 
of the Cabahanose Plantation cmmerers the 
life and public works of Governor André Bien- 
venu Roman in St. James Parish, Louisiana. The 
Regent, Mrs. Edmund H. Singreen, unveiled the 
marker and placed a wreath at its base. Mrs. Clyde 
W. Johnson, Chapter Historian, served as chair- 
man of the event. The main speaker of the after- 
noon was Dr. Edwin Adams Davis, head of the 
History Department of Louisiana State University, 
who was introduced by Mr. Charles E. Weimer, 
principal of St. James High School. In reviewing 
the life of Governor Roman, who was twice gov- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana, Dr. Davis lauded 
him because he was an outstanding educator and 
citizen of his time. 


hes 


Pictured above are Mrs. Edmund H. Singreen, 
Regent of New Orleans Chapter, D.A.R., Miss 
Judith Campbell, page to the regent at the dedi- 
cation, and Miss Stella Roman, a great-grand 
niece of Governor André B. Roman, twice Gov- 


ernor of the State of Louisiana, whose home site 


”” was marked at this ceremony in St. 

James Parish, Louisiana. New Orleans Chapter 
sponsored-this dedication on December 11, 1957. 
The dedication was preceded by a lovely recep- 
tion for the visiti ignitaries in the home of 


Mrs. S. R. Campbell at Hymel, Louisiana. 
Nancy W. Barnes (Mrs. Charles M., Jr.) 
Magazine Chairman 
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Tucson (Tucson, Arizona). Our chapter had 
the honor and pleasure to be hostess for the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Conference of the Arizona 
State Society, D.A.R. on February 23-25, 1958. 
Under the able leadership of our Regent, Mrs. 
Claude Garrison Grim, the conference plans func- 


tioned smoothly and efficiently. The presénce of 
our charming and brilliant President General, 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, gave us all renewed in- 
spiration for our D.A.R. work. 


Pictured are (Left to Right) Mrs. Claude Gar- 
rison Grim, new State Recording Secretary; Miss 
Jane MacKay Anderson (seated), new State Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Campbell; Mrs. 
Groves and Mrs. D. Edwin Gamble, Arizona State 
Regent. 


Mrs. Ivan Peters, past Chapter Regent and 
Honorary State Regent, had charge of our lunch- 
eon. The tables were amusingly and effectively 
decorated to represent Arizona’s four “C’s”— 
Cotton, Copper, Cattle and Climate. Copper foil 
was used for table runners and copper center- 
pieces held arrangements of cotton bolls; fat 
ceramic cattle grazed in cotton fields and palm 
trees and doll sun-bathers represented climate. 

The banquet was held at the Santa Rita Hotel 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Chester A. Scho- 
field. The color scheme was red, white and blue 
spiked with American and Arizona state Flags. 
Among the many honored guests were Mrs. 
Groves, who was the principal speaker, and Dr. 
Ralph H. Cain, Superintendent of Tamassee 
D.A.R. School, who gave us a new understandin 
of the work of the praiseworthy institution. Both 
the Chapter and Mrs. Grim gave the feminine hon- 
ored guests orchids—a small touch of Continental 
Congress. 

At the Conference conclusion Mrs. Samuel J. 
Campbell, past Treasurer General, from Mt. Car- 
roll, Illinois, gave a tea honoring Mrs. Groves in 
her spacious Southwestern home in the Catalina 
Foothills. Mrs. Roland M. James, past Librarian 
General; Mrs. Ivan Peters, Honorary State Re- 

mt; Miss Jane Mackay Anderson and Mrs, D. 

win Gamble presided at the tea table. 

The chapter board of management gave a din- 
ner at the Old Pueblo Club with Mrs. Groves, 
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Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Arthur C. Worm, State 
Regent, as their guests. 

In addition to those previously mentioned, the 
Conference committee included Mrs. Condit A. 
Smith, Chairman, Mrs. R. C. Waltz, Mrs. John 
Burgan, Mrs. Robert Marsh, Mrs. Leslie Coffin, 
Mrs. Russell Betten, Mrs. Bert Wallis, Mrs. 
Henry P. Limbacher and Mrs. T. E. Ludwig, 


pages. 
Margaretta E. Gamble (Mrs. D. Edwin) 
Past Chapter Regent 


Comfort Tyler (Syracuse, N. Y.). Mrs. 
Kenneth G. Maybe of Syracuse, State Corre- 
sponding Secretary, spoke on “What D.A.R. 
Means” at the Good Citizens Awards meeting of 
our chapter in the Onondaga County Historical 
Association at 8 P.M. Tuesday, April 1, 1958. 

The feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of special awards to six Onondaga County 

upils, winners of a statewide essay contest, by 

iss Lillian Kilby, chairman of the chapter’s 
Good Citizens Committee. 


zanne Grass, Miss Joan Jensen, Miss Jessie Farn- 
holtz, Miss Carolyn Darminio and Miss Mary 
Anne Parrott. 


The winners, who wrote original essays on the 
topic “Our Goodly Heritage” and were designated 
by their schools as “good citizens on the basis of 
dependability, service, leadership and patriotism,” 
were Miss Jessie Farnholtz, Baldwinsville Central 
School; Miss Joan Jensen, Central High, Syra- 
cuse; Miss Carolyn Darminio, North Syracuse 
Central; Miss Mary Anne Parrott, Solvay High; 
Miss Susan Haggerty, West Genesee Central and 
Miss Suzanne Grass, Nottingham High, Syracuse. 

Miss Kilby presented each winner a certificate 
of award from the National Society and a D.A.R. 
Good Citizenship pin. 

The principal speaker, Mrs. Maybe, who is in 
her second year as state corresponding secretary 
and is an associate member of the chapter, was 
introduced by Mrs. Frederick W. Howland, pro- 
gram chairman. Mrs. Harold J. Reddick, Regent, 


presided. 
Miss Marian R. Emerson 
Press Relations Chairman 


Fort Dobbs (Statesville, N. C.) celebrated 
its fiftieth birthday with a dinner party at 
Statesville Country Club on April 29, 1958. Mrs. 
Ralph C. Sherrill, Regent, presided and some 
sixty-seven members and guests, including the 
chapter, its Junior Committee and members of 
Prudence Hall Society, C.A.R., were present. Mrs. 
William D. Holmes, Jr. of Edenton, State Regent, 
brought congratulations from the state society and 
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in a brief address entitled “The Golden Years,” 
she stressed the obligation to preserve and cultivate 
the fundamental heritage of American citizens. 
Other officers of the North Carolina Society who 
were guests were Mrs. Roy H. Cagle, Asheville, 
newly elected Vice President General; Mrs. Noah 
Burfoot, Elizabeth City, Corresponding Secretary 
of the state society and Mrs. George A. Kernodle, 
Burlington, immediate past Vice President Gen- 
eral and Honorary State Regent. 

Miss Rosamond Clark read an account of the 
organization meeting of Iredell Chapter (later 
named Ft. Dobbs) from the files of The Land- 
mark, Statesville newspaper, April 1908. Organ- 
ized on April 29, 1908 with Mrs. Leila McRae 
Thomas as organizing regent, the chapter had four- 
teen charter members, two of whom are still liv- 
ing but unable to attend the Golden Anniversary. 
They are Mrs. Charles P. Stewart of Rockingham, 
N. C. and Mrs. D. A. Miller of Haddonfield, N. J. 

Rosamond Clark 


Nathaniel Massie (Chillicothe, Ohio). Mem- 
bers dedicated a bronze marker at the Ross Coun- 
ty courthouse in memory of the men who fought 
in the American Revolution, and who are buried 
in Ross County. 

Eugene D. Rigney, representing the Ross Coun- 
ty Historical Society, gave one of the two ad- 
dresses at the dedication. He reminded his lis- 
teners that the veterans who accepted land grants 
and moved into the Northwest Territory sacrificed 
a way of life to do so. “It is fitting,” he said, 
“that we dedicate this marker to the soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War on this date (Anniversary 
of the Constitution of the State of Ohio) because 
when those veterans experienced here the same 
troubles they had as colonists, they took matters 
in their own hands, and from them came the 
Ohio Constitution. It is also fitting that this 
plaque be erected on the site of the original 
statehouse.” 


(Left to Right) Mrs. Dane Ellis, Mrs. Herman 


Hildner, Mr. Ralph Stitt and Mrs. Blosser Ander- 
son. 


Mrs. P. Freeman Mooney, Central District Di- 
rector, read the other address for State Regent, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Davis, who was detained because 
of illness in her family. It traced the background 
of D.A.R. and pointed out that their organization 
is dedicated to the present and the future, based 
on the historic past. 

Dedication of the marker was by Mrs. A. Dane 
Ellis, Past Regent; presentation was by Mrs. 
Blosser Anderson and Mrs. Herman Hildner, Past 
Regent, unveiled the plaque. Mrs. William R. 
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Kramer, Regent, was unable to participate in the 
ceremony due to illness. Accepting for the Ross 
County Commissioners was Ralph Stitt. 

Carol Southward, American Legion bugler, 
sounded assembly and taps for the program. - 
ors were advanced by Mrs. Thomas Orr, Virginia 
Haskell and Jane Kramer. The invocation and 
the benediction were read by Miss Ada Foster, 
Chaplain of the local chapter. 

On the committee for the dedication were Miss 


Gertrude C. Allen, Mrs. Fred Sexauer, Mrs. Ellis 


and Mrs, Anderson. 
Mrs. Donald Haines 
Press Relations Chairman 


John Hoyle (Hickory, N. C.). Junior mem- 
bers of our chapter are pictured as they por- 
trayed “Representative First Ladies” for a pro- 
gram given at the chapter meeting in March. 
They are (left to right) Ada Jane Geitner, Helen 
Taft; Mrs. Darrell Dailey, Edith Wilson; (stand- 
ing) Katharyn Aderholdt, Abigail Powers Fil- 


more; Marion Stuart Tarrant, Julia Tyler; Mrs. 
Hudson Meacham, Caroline Scott Harrison; Mrs. 
Carson Copeland, Frances Cleveland; Mrs. Scott 
Watson, Dolly Madison; Mrs. Beemer Harrell, 
Abigail Smith Adams and Mrs. George Lyerly, Jr., 
Mary Todd Lincoln. 


Mrs. W. H. Vander Linden, Regent, presented 
Mrs. Dailey as a new member of the chapter and 
then gave a brief review of the book entitled 
“Bending the Twig” which is being presented to 
the Elbery Memorial Library by our chapter. 

Mrs. T. A. Mott announced the books “Bible 
Records and Marriage Bonds” and “Tombstone 
Records and Historical Manuscripts” by Jeanette 
Acklin, have been placed in the library. 

Kate M. Miller 
Public Relations Chairman 


Shawnee (Mission, Kan.). The patriotic store 
window display in Mission was arranged by Shaw- 
nee Chapter in observance of Constitution Week. 
Members who collected the items and arranged 
the window were Mrs. C. Chauncey Cox, — 
Mrs. Mayme H. Farmer, Mrs. T. H. Voegtli, Mrs. 
E. Carruth Owen and Mrs. E. Paul Amos. The 

“signer” in brocaded Colonial costume sits at a 
Chippendale desk with quill pen in hand the 
scroll representing the Constitution before him, 
also a Bible. A grandfather clock, antique table 
and mirror are in the background, also four 
replicas of colorful early American Flags loaned 

- by the Kansas City Chapter, Sons of the Revo- 
lution. The Flags are “Betsy Ross,” “Bunker 


Hill,” “Don’t Tread on Me” ua “Second Con- 
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necticut ey sore Over the desk is a large oil 

rtrait of Lafayette and on the floor an antique 

riental rug. Uppermost on the outside of the 
window is a huge sign “Constitution Week Sep- 
tember 17th-23rd”; pasted lower on the window 
glass is a copy of the entire text of the Constitu- 
tion, the American Creed and Preamble, and a 
print of Christie’s picture of the signers of the 
Constitution. 


Our chapter distributed 200 leaflets, “What the 


Constitution Means to You” to classes at old 
Mission Junior High School and cards, “Grace 
Before Meals” on the school’s cafeteria tables. 
The chapter was instrumental in having both 
the “Constitution Week” and “American History 
Month” proclamations signed by eight mayors ap- 
pear in local newspapers and spot announcements 
on radio. Chapter members used Constitution 
Week stamps and stickers. Also, our chapter 
acted as one of the hostess chapters at the 
Kansas State Shawnee Mission Pilgrimage on 
Constitution Day. All this contributed to our 
achieving the gold honor roll as well as remem- 
bering “Our Goodly Heritage.” 
Mary H. Murray (Mrs. J. E.) 
Press Relations Chairman 


Theodosia Burr (Myrtle Beach, S. C.). Feb- 
ruary 22, 1958 will always be celebrated in 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. as the birthday of the first 
President and as the birthday of our chapter. 
Mrs. Matthew W. Patrick, State Regent, attended 
the organization meeting and installed the officers 
at the home of Mrs. mesititc Forrest, Organizing 
Regent. 

The following officers were appointed by the 
Organizing Regent and installed by the State 
Regent: Regent, Mrs. Sherwood Forrest; Vice- 
Lp age Mrs. Holmes B. Springs; Chaplain, Mrs. 

D. Aman; Recording Secretary, 7 Elridge 
Suions Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Junius 
Ellett; Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. A. James; Registrar, 
Mrs. Ruffin Smith; Historian, Mrs. C. D. Brear- 
ley; Librarian, Mrs. Jeff Moore; Genealogist, 
Mrs. H. F. Munt. Other organizing members are 
Mrs. F. A. Addington, Mrs. M. Parks Blair, Mrs. 
F. L. Bunker, Mrs. A. M. Coldwell, Mrs. A. 
Vance Choate, Mrs. B. A. Fletcher, Mrs. T. G. 
Freda, Mrs. Wm. C. Gaither, Mrs. H. M. Gorham, 
Mrs. R. David Green, Mrs. A. C. Hockings, Mrs. 
W. M. Hood, Mrs. Wm. D. Johnson, Mrs. Frank 
M. Lee, Mrs. Frank R. Mullin, Mrs. A. W. Nel- 
son, Miss Louise Reeves, Mrs. H. W. W 
Mrs. R. A. Weidman and Mrs. D. M. Wi 


/ 
i 
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Guests were Mrs. James T. Owens, Sr., Honor- 
ary State Regent; Mrs. R. E. Lipscomb, State 
Vice nt; Mrs. B. H. Rosson, Jr., State Treas- 
urer; Mrs. C. D. Foxworth, State Genealogist; 
Mrs. H. A. Moore, State Registrar; Mrs. I. T. 
Scoggins, Regent, Peter Horry Chapter; Mrs. W. 
A. Porter, Hillsville, Va., Organizing Regent, Ap- 
eniee Trail Chapter; Miss Marianna Dickson, 

untington, L. I., Ketewamoke Chapter and Miss 
Jean Warfield, Pepperill, Mass., Past Regent, 
Prudence Wright Chapter. 

The entire group joined the members of Peter 
Horry Chapter at the Dunes Country Club for an 
annual luncheon at which time Mrs. Patrick gave 
a most timely talk on world affairs and the work 
of the National Society. Many greetings and con- 
gratulations were sent to the newly organized 


chapter. 
Mrs. H. F. Munt 
Press Relations Chairman 


Joseph Habersham (Atlanta, Ga.). Proudl: 
floating atop the flagstaff at Grady Memori 
Hospital these spring days is a large American 
our chapter to this great hos- 
pital which ministers to not quite so for- 
tunate. Our gracious and efficient Regent, Mrs. 
Cilton B. DeBellvue, presented the Flag to Mr. 
Frank Wilson, hospital superintendent, in an ap- 
propriate ceremony in January when the hospital 
of 1100 beds was opened and dedicated for the 
treatment of charity patients. 


(Left to Right) Mr. Frank Wilson, Mrs. Lewis 
Mueller, Mrs. Cilton B. DeBellvue, and Mrs. 
Thomas Peniston. 


In the early fall, Habersham Memorial Hall, 
the chapter’s beautiful colonial type home, was 
the hea rters for the state-wide D.A.R. forum 
over which Mrs. John F. Thigpen, Georgia State 

Durit the chapter has marked 

ng year, 
three historical spots. These include the “Old 
Brick Mill,” the First Presbyterian Church and 
the grave of Charles Frances Goulding, eminent 
Presbyterian Minister, author and inventor. All 
of these are in Roswell, Georgia, which has a 
wealth of points of interest. 

This year our chapter has contributed $1,020 to 
approved schools, including the Ethel Pritchett 
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i Endowment Fund and the Helen Pouch 
Fund. A scholarship of $750 is also given each 
year to Tamassee in honor of Mrs. John A. Beale, 
honorary life treasurer, who passed away several 
years ago. 

At the Georgia State Conference the chapter 
was the recipient of the Kate Lathan Dykes Cup 
for the greatest contribution to Tamassee. 

Twenty-one young women from the senior 
classes of the high schools in Atlanta and vi- 
cinity were presented the Good Citizen Awards 
and pins at the chapter meeting in March by 
Mrs. Fred Roach, Chairman of Good Citizen 
Committee. It was an inspiring program to see 
these young people chosen by their classmates and 
faculty for the qualities of leadership, dependa- 
bility and patriotism. We received the state award 
for the largest number of Good Citizen Awards. 

This year we sponsored Captain Thomas Cobb 
Chapter of College Park whose Organizing Re- 
gent is Mrs. J. L. Bahin, who has been an out- 
standing member of our chapter for many years. 
Ten members of the new chapter came from our 
organization. 

r members have contributed 3164 hours in 
social service which includes Gray Lady, hospital 
auxiliaries, Red Cross, cancer, polio, youth pro- 

s, girl scouts, and campfire girls. It has 

a rewarding year in giving of ourselves to 
others and encouraging young people to give of 
their best to the community and to fill a place 
in the lives of their fellow men. 

Mrs. Geo. M. Moore 
Press Relations Chairman 


Notes from the Registrar General 
(Continued from page 732) 
lowing counties: Anson, Rowan, Mecklen- 
burg, Surry, Guilford, Burke, Wilkes, 
Washington, Lincoln, Montgomery, Ruther- 
ford, Sullivan, Richmond. 
“Hillsboro District: Caswell, Granville, 
Wake, Chatham, Orange, Randolph. 
“Halifax District: Northampton, Halifax, 
——. Martin, Warren, Franklin, 


“Edenton District: Currituck, Pasquo- 
tank, Camden, Perquimans, Chowan, Yates, 
Bertie, Hertford, Tyrell. . 

“Newbern District: Craven, Carteret, 
Beaufort, Hyde, Johnson, Dobbs, Pitt, 
Jones, Wayne. 

“Wilmington District: New Hanover, 
Onslow, plin, Cumberland, Bladen, 


WICK. 
“Afterwards, the following Districts were 
erected: 
“Washington and Sullivan District: Now 


“Morgan District: In the extreme western 
part of the State.” 


Mary G. K 
Registrar General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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Genealogical Source Material 
edited by 
Jean Stephenson, National Chairman 
(Note: All eries should be addressed to National Chairman, Gene- 


alogical Reco 
Bible Records 


Some family records were kept from the early 


Seventeenth Century, but the great majority of 
them date from the era of the large Family Bible, 
that is, between 1790 and 1890. The family Bible 
was once an essential feature of a young couple’s 
home, and was often a wedding gift, the record of 
the wedding being the first entry. Sometimes the 
record of the husband’s father’s family was copied 
into it. Usually it was carefully kept. But during 
the last half century, as younger members of the 
family left the old home, the large Bible was left 
behind. Many of them have been lost or other- 
wise destroyed. 

Now and then one is seen at an auction or 
found in a second-hand bookstore. Any member 
seeing a Bible in such a place should try to ar- 
range for an exact copy of the family record to 
be made. Usually the owner, auctioneer or book 
dealer is glad to cooperate. 

Others are tucked away in attics, in old book- 
cases or stored with miscellaneous household 
relics, and so face destruction without the knowl- 
edge of those of the family who might realize its 
importance. A definite campaign should be 
started to locate and copy every old family Bible 
before more of them vanish forever. Several meth- 
ods of doing this have been suggested. Both may 
be used simultaneously by a Chapter, or an indi- 
vidual member might follow the second one 
independently. 

Year after year Chapter Chairmen ask members 
for Bible records. Naturally, if there is the proper 
response, after the first year or two new members 
are the only ones who have any such records not 
already turned in. Chapters in smaller cities and 
towns, particularly in a county seat, may find a 
different approach productive. Find some old 
Bible with the majority of the dates before 1850. 
Play it up at a Chapter meeting. Then announce 
a contest to see if any person in the county has 
a Bible with older records in it. Get the local 
newspaper to announce the contest, and urge peo- 
ple to bring in their Bibles for entry. Possibly 
arrange with a local store to have an exhibit in a 
show window, placing in it each week the oldest 
Bible yet found, open to the record. Have by it a 
typewritten sheet telling something of the couple 


W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


who first owned the Bible, where they lived, and 
how the Bible happens to be in the county (that 
is, in the possession of a descendant, indicating 
the relationship, who came into the county at 
such and such a time). Such a contest could run 
for two months, and when it ended there could 
be a special ceremony in connection with the 
award. 

Frequently a campaign like this also results in 
stimulating much interest in the D.A.R. If your 
chapter is already so large you do not have room 
for more members, remember that the Organizing 
Secretary General will be glad to cooperate with 
your State Officers in forming a new Chapter in 
the locality, comprised of those whose interest you 
have aroused. 

As each Bible is exhibited, make a complete 
copy of the records in it. Remember to copy any 
names on the flyleaf or elsewhere in the Bible, 
and also the title page, as well as the record, ex- 
actly as it is written. A brief account of the first 
owner of the Bible, particularly the place or 
places of residence, is most desirable, as it will 
help to identify the family. 

While, for purposes of the contest, the majority 
of the dates should be before 1850, copies are 
desired of Bibles containing births and deaths up 
to the date of state-wide registration of such 
events in the State in which the parties then 
lived, so usually those containing records up to 
1900 should be copied; loan of such Bibles, not 
eligible for the contest, should be requested for 
copying. 

When copies are completed, they should be 
turned over to the Chapter Chairman of Genea- 
logical Records. If a sufficient number is col- 
lected, they may be indexed and bound and 
presented, through the State and National Genea- 
logical Records Chairmen, as a separate Chapter 
book, to the D.A.R. Library, State Library and 
local library. 

For a separate volume there should be at least 
100 typewritten pages and 150 or 200 is even 
better. This is not as formidable as it sounds, 
since many records will require two or three 
pages, so 30 to 50 Bibles will suffice for a book, 
and in most localities there are that many old 
Bibles or old family records. If this number of 
pages is not assembled, the Chapter Chairman 
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will send the properly typed pages, accompanied 
by an index on slips of paper, to the State Chair- 
man, who will assemble the sheets with those from 
other chapters. She will consolidate the index 
slips from all the chapters (renumbering the 
pages furnished and the page numbers on the 
slips), have a complete index copied, and have it 
all bound, thus sending to the National Chairman 
a book consisting of contributions from several 
chapters in the state. 

Before beginning the final typing of the Bible 
records, ask your State Genealogical Records 
Chairman for a copy of the sheet, Preparation of 
Copies of Records to be Placed in the D.A.R. 
Library. It will be most helpful and its use will 
insure proper credit for the work. 

So much for the Chapter’s work in collecting 
Bible Records. Now let us think about what the 
individual can do to save her own records. 

If every member of the D.A.R. will get here 
and now a copy of every old Bible possessed by 
any member of her family and have it copied and 
sent in as outlined above, it would save many 
records that will otherwise be lost. 

It is suggested that each person reading this 
right now sit down and write to each living 
grandparent, aunt or uncle, and ask if they know 
what happened to the family Bible of the great- 
grandparents and grandparents. (You can be sure 
there was one, even if neither you nor your pat- 
ents ever saw it.) On getting the answer, follow 
it up until you locate the book itself. If your 
grandparents, aunts and uncles are all gone, write 
to every first cousin and second cousin, and ask 
the same question. 

You can point out that before the establishment 
of state-wide vital-record systems, which were 
mostly set up within the past 50 years, these Bible 
records were and are the only contemporary 
record that establishes dates which may some day 
have great importance. Point out that the record 
made will be preserved in a national central de- 
pository (the D.A.R. Library) and copies will 
also be on record in the State. Ask for coopera- 
tion in preserving these dates for the future, even 
if the relative concerned has no sympathy with 
the pursuit of genealogy. 

If desired, instead of a typed copy, the pages 
of the Bible may be photostated. In such a case, 
the photostater should be asked to make them of 
uniform size, if practicable, the standard 11 x 814, 
otherwise the 12 x 9 of most old Bibles. The de- 
scriptive information as to names on flyleaves, 
title page, etc., can be typed on a plain sheet of 
the same size, and the index also on the same 
size; then all bound in one volume. Because of 
the extra thickness of photostat paper, not more 
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than 150 sheets should be bound in one volume. 

In addition to taking steps to collect such 
Bibles from your own family, you can enlist non- 
members in the same project. Ask each of your 
neighbors to do the same thing, each member of 
your card club, or your church organization. Re- 
mind them that many years ago it was deter- 
mined advantageous to have a record of such 
things as births, marriages and deaths, but no one 
attempted to go back and collect those of the 
preceding generations. That is what is now being 
done, so urge their cooperation. 

Those who undertake to locate all old Bibles of 
their great-grandparents will probably develop 
some interesting contacts and may make some fas- 
cinating discoveries. 


Contributed by Mrs. Eleanor Roberts Ray, 
ex-regent of Conemaugh Chapter, Blairs- 
ville, Penna. (Notes in brackets by Mrs. Ray.) 


Inscriptions from Bash or Summer’s private 
burial ground (near Ligonier) Westmoreland Co., 
Penna. 

Martin Bash, Jr.; d. June 30, 1845, aged 80 yr. 
9 


mo. 
Margaret Bash, his wife, d. Jan. 15, 1835, 
aged 71 yr. 1 mo. [nee Ackerman] 

Charlotte, dau. Martin and Margaret Bash, d. 
Apr. 20, 1829, aged 34 yr. 

Henry Bash, d. Oct. 21, 1864, aged 68 yr. 

Martin Bash, Sr., b. 1738 Germany; d. Wash- 
ington twp., Westmoreland Co., Pa. 1824. 

Catherine, wife, Martin Bash. 

John Adam Hartzell, Jr. 

Catherine Bash Hartzell, b. Sept. 13, 1783 
[Possibly dau. of Martin Bash, Jr.] 

Lydia, dau. Henry and Susanna Christman, d. 
Apr. 15, 1840, aged 15 yr. 

Peter Deemer, d. Mar. 27, 1837, aged 76 yr. 

Susanna, wife, Peter Deemer, d. Apr. 2, 1810, 
aged 40 yr. 
Catherine Deemer, d. Apr. 30, 1816, aged 13 


yr. 
Christina Deemer, d. aged 18 yr. 
John Eggert, d. Feb. 15, 1844, aged 85 yrs. 
Mary, wife, John Eggert, d. Aug. 31, 1819, 
aged 57 yr. 
John Graff, Sr., d. Dec. 31, 1814, aged 57 yr. 
Barbara Baum, wife of John Graff, d. Mar. 12, 
1841, aged 66 yr. [dau. of Fred. Baum] 
William Gardner, d. Mar. 3, 1867, aged 67 yr. 
Catherine, wife, Wm. Gardner, d. July 13, 1862, 
aged 63. 
Christopher Gardner, d. Feb. 20, 1846 or 7. 
Catherine, his wife, d. June 4, 1835, aged 51 
yr. 
Abraham Gardner, d. Feb. 18, 1885, aged 84 


yr. 
Elizabeth Gardner, d. Mar. 30, 1891 aged 84 


yr. 
Maria Heiler, 1806. 
— Heil, “Mertz 3, 1834, alt 85, Lalire 1 
monathe und 28 Tage.” 
Daniel Kuhns, 1808-1881. 
Esther Kuhns, 1811-1889. 
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Henry Laffer, d. —— 20, 1821, aged 67 yr., 
{ranger from Northampton Co., Pa.] 

Barbara Allman Lauffer, wife of Henry, d. 
May 14, 1846, aged 75 yr. 

Christian Lauffer, b. 1730, d. 1800. [Buried 
here but now no stone.] 

Michael Ring, Sr., d. Mar. 30, 1815, aged 47 


yr. 
en his wife, d. June 24, 1852, aged 
76 yr. 

Simon Sommers, d. Aug. 27, 1878, aged 67 yr. 

Barbara, his wife, d. June 13, 1861, aged 57 yr. 

Henry Swartz, d. June 28, 1854, aged 52 yr. 

Elizabeth Swartz, d. June 11, 1856, aged 80. 

Elizabeth Schneider, 1789. 

Simon Sommers, d. 1878, b. 1815. 

Mrs. Margaret Voight [nee Blystone], 2nd wife, 
Simon Sommers, d. 1913, b. 1827. 

Ann Maria, wife of Henery Rust, d. Feb. 
1790, aged 60 yr. 

Jacob Thomas, d. Feb. 17, 1855, aged 69 yr. 

Adam Trice, d. Jan. 3, 1878, aged 77 yr. 

Anna E. Brown, his wife, 1828-1911. 

Henry Wible, wife, John Wible, Sr., d. June 20, 
1816, aged 52 yr. 

Eliza T., wife, John A. Robb, d. Feb. 12, 1859, 
aged 26 yr. 

Another cemetery across the road has— 
— Cyrus Worman, d. Aug. 18, 1850 aged 

yrs. 

Sarah, wife, George Fowler, d. Jan. 1839, 
aged 76 yrs. 

Sarah Ross - - [Bronze Real Daughter Marker.] 

Inscriptions from Brant’s private burial ground, 
near Ligonier, Penna. 

Christian Angney, Sr., b. Dec. 25, 1751; d. 
Mar. 17, 1824. [Hagerstown, Md.] 

Frederick Ambrose, b. May 4, 1738; d. July 29, 
1821. [Bedford Co., Pa.] 
’ Margaret Ambrose, b. Jan. 1, 1742, d. Sept. 11, 
809. 
Christian Ankeny, Jr., 1789-1868. 
Christian, Sr.] 

Mary Ankeny, 1797-1863. 

Henry Ambrose, b. June 20, 1762, d. Jan. 1833. 
[from Fulton Co., Pa.] 

Susan Walker Ambrose, b. 1768, d. Nov. 1843. 

Benjamin Ambrose. 

Ann Shearer Ambrose. 

Hugh Shearer. 

—— Ambrose. 

David Boucher, 1789-1868. [wife bur. in Li- 
gonier, Pa.] 

Abram Brant, d. Nov. 18, 1860 aged 46 yr. 
ae Boucher Brant, d. Apr. 14, 1894, aged 

yr. 

Sarah A. Brant, d. Mar. 1925, aged 82 yr. 

John Brant, Jr., b. Oct. 19, 1752, d. Nov. 20, 
1844. [from Amsterdam] 
aa E., his wife, b. May 17, 1762, d. Apr. 18, 
: a Maria Brant, b. Oct. 4, 1790, d. May 5, 
John Brant, Sr., [from Amsterdam], d. July 1, 
1802, aged 84 yr. 
ae Maria, his wife, d. Dec. 25, 1804, aged 

yr. 
. Susanna, dau. of Henry and Mary Brant, [nee 
Welschonce]. 

Austin, son of Henry and Mary Brant. 


[son of 
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Catherine, wife of Abram Brant, d. Sept. 26, 
1877, aged 51 yr. [nee Kimmel]. 

Henry Brant, son of John B — Sr. 

Mary Brant, 1806-1891, [nee Welshonse.] 

Samuel Beighley, b. July 29, 1801, d. 1847. 

Isaac Barron, 1807-1875. 

Sarah, his wife, 1812-1884. 

Eve, — Phillip Barron, d. July 11, 1855, 


aged 83 y 
Mary Barron, 1814-1871. 
Martin Fry, b. July 1819, d. July 15, 1823. 


Michael Fry, b. Dec. 2, 1768, d. Nov. 21, 1832. 
Michael Fry (Frei), 1758-1856. 

Nancy Howard Frey, 1745-17—. 

Children: Christina - - Catherine, [five in all.] 
Sarah, wife, of Peter Groft, d. Mar. 24, 1881, 


aged 41 yr. 

Barbara Hargnett, d. 182-. [dau. of John 
Brandt.] 

Frederick Hargnett, d. May 6, 1845, aged 71 
yr. [son Jacob Hargnett.] 

Catherine, his wife, d. Feb. 16, 1871, aged 87 


yr. [nee Tosh, md. 1803.] 
ee Johnston, d. Aug. 28, 1838, aged 70 


* Mary Johnston, b. Mar. 26, 1776, d. Sept. 30, 


ee Kimmel, d. Feb. 10, 1879, aged 54 yr. 
[son Solomon and Catherine Good or Ford.] 

Julia Ann Kimmel, b. Dec. 30, 1824, d. Feb. 
15, 1902. [nee Geiting]. 

Peter Kraft, b. Feb. 23, 1742, d. Jan. 1, 1823. 

Rev. Jacob Hargnett, 


1799 
Samuel Mathews, d. Jan. 2, 1871, aged 42 yr. 
Catherine, wife, Joseph Mathews and dau. 
Jacob Ankeny, d. Mar. 19, 1831, aged 33 yr. 
Madalene, wife, Joseph Mathews, d. May 4, 
1835, aged 32 yr. 
John Mathews, d. Mar. 16, 1813, aged 44 yr. 
Elizabeth, his wife, d. Dec. 26, 1818, aged 48 


yr. 
Henry Mathews, d. Oct. 1896, aged 93 yr. 
Nancy Mathews, 1837-1906 (?). 

— Mathews, b. May 6, 1781, d. Dec. 21, 


Jacob Miller, d. 1907, aged 88 yr. 

Elizabeth Miller, d. 1894, aged 71 yr. 

William McKelvey, 1817-1907. 

Catherine 1821-1901. 

Aaron Marks, 1834-1896. 

Mary A., his wife d . 1887, aged 45 yr. 

Philip Nicely, d. May 29; 1866, aged 36 yr. 

Catherine Nicely, d. May 23, 1866, aged 32 yr. 

Martin Phillippi. 

Catherine, dau. Fred and Rachel Weller, b. 
Oct. 4, 1832. 

Henry Reid, d. Feb. 10, 1835, b. 1774. 

Ester, his wife, d. Feb. 6, 1831, aged 55 yr. 
Samuel Slater, d. Jan. 30, 1882, aged 87. 
Png (Show), his wife, d. July 28, 1876, aged 

76 yr. 

William Weaver, d. 1828, aged 55 yr. [Minister 
German Ref. Church.]} 

Mary Ankeny, his wife, d. May 9, 1855, aged 
68 yr. [dau. Christian Ankeny.] 

Frederick Weller, of Frederick, Md., b. July 5, 
1761, d. Sept. 18, 1829. 

Barbara Weller, his wife, b. May 29, 1765, d. 
Apr. 22, 1831; md. 1782. 

Hanry Yealy, 1751, d. Mar. 23, 1820. 
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Adam Yealy, 


826. 
Frederick Weller, II, d. June 19, 1851, aged 


7 yr. 
Rachel, his wife, b. Aug. 1806, d. Oct. 1894. 
[nee Ambrose.] 

Hier ruhen die gobeine van Johannes Jung, b. 
Aug. 1751, d. Dec. 1828. [Young]. 

Mrs. Rosanna Young, 1763-1847. 

Michael Fry, d. May 20, 1837, aged 39 yr. 


From Mary MacCracken Donkle (Mrs. 
Melvin C.), Lycoming Chapter, Penna. 


Record of Abishai Folger, Jr., and his wife, 
Elizabeth Coleman, opie from an old record 
in the possession of a endant, Mary Maccrac- 
ken Donkle. 

(The first date is of birth, the second of death.) 

Abisha Folger, 19- 10-1743; 5-3-1814, 

Elizabeth Coleman ; 29-3-1755; 16-8-1826. 

Children: 


Moses, 26-10-1773; 10-12-1798 at sea. 
Elizabeth, 11-2-1775; 2-6-1845. 
Amiel, 7-4-1777; at sea 1795. 
Susanna, 18-8-1779; 18-6-1860. 
John, 26-10-1782; 6-1-1833. 
Peggy, 11-1-1784. 
Sally, 12-1-1786; 17-11-1856. 
Rachel, 8-6-1789. 
-9-1849, 


Robert, 26-9-1791; 
Seth Jenkins, 1-11-1797; 6-12-1834. 


Phebe, 1-2-1794. 

Elizabeth Folger, 11-2-1775; 2-6-1845. 
Arthur McArthur; - - 1770; 12-6-1812. 
Children: 

Mary Ann, 8-4-1794. 

Charles, 31-8-1797; 5-2-1862. 

Eliza, 2-10-1799. 

Arthur, 9-2-1802. 

Jane, 1-7-1807. 

Alexander, 26-12-1812. 


Susanna Folger, 188.1779; 18-6-1860. 
Stephen Bailey; --- -- 
Children: 


John Folger, 26-10-1782; “ 1833. 
Maria Van Loon; 24-5- -; 14-5-1849. 
Children: 


Elsie or ‘Alice, 18-3-1804. 
Eliza, 29-4-1806. 

Susan, 19-4-1808. 

Mary Ann, 23-8-1810. 
Margaret, 19-3-1813. 
Rachel, 18-3-1815 

Maria 24-2-1818. 

John, 10-2-1819; 22-9-1828. 
Amiel, 10-1-1822. 
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P Folger, 11-1-1784. 
Russell W Wilkinson; 22-9-1776. 


Sally Folger, 12-1-1786.. 
William Johnson; ---. 


Benjamin Gardner; 4-10-1785. 
Children 

Sarah, - - 

Robert, 2. 
Robert, - - 1815. 


Andrew, - - 1818. 
Elizabeth, - - 1820. 
William R., - - 1822. 
Benjamin B., - - 1826. 


Robert C. Folger, 6-9-1791; -9-1849. 
Susan Macy; 19-7-1790. 

Children: 

William. 

Sarah, 1-11-1816. 

Charles M., 24-9-1818. 

Robert, 29-10-1820. 

Francis R., 18-6-1823. 

Edward R., 12-9-1825; 15-9-1850. 
Alexander C., 28-12-1827; 23-8-1830. 
Samuel W., 24-11-1829; 1-8-1830. 
Alexander C., 20-7-1831. 


Phebe Folger, 1-2-1794. 
Esbon Wescott; - - -; 15-7-1849. 
Children: 

Margaret F., 5-8-1814. 
Julia Frances, - - 1817. 
Russell, 16-11-1818. 
Esbon Sanford, 7-12-1822. 
Henry B., 1-5-1824. 
Edwin, 1-2-1827. 

Robert, 19-9-1828. 
Alexander, 25-11-1831. 


Benjamin, 2-11-1834. 
Mary Elizabeth, 6-2-1837. 
Seth Jenkins Folger, 1-1 1-11-1798; 6-12-1834. 
Eliza Coffin. 
Children 
Harriet. 
Ann, 
Willi 
Caroline. 
Queries 


Mebane—Robert Hodge, mar. Mary 

ebane, Aug. 4, 1794 Orange Co., N.C. 

Hed s. Robert Hickman Hodge. Desire inf, on 

his pars. and ances., also names and dates of b. 

of all his ch., names and dates of his brothers 

and sisters, if any.—Mrs. R. G. Lawton, Jr., 566 
Oneonta, Shreveport, La. 
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Carter-Davis-Keener-Stinson — Alexander 
Carter, b. 1782, Va., d. 1844, Columbus, Miss., 
mar. Mary Davis (1789-1844) of N.C., dau. of 
John Davis, who resided in Franklin Co., Ala., 
1820, d. there before 1835. Alexander Carter 
lived in Green Co., N.C., 1816, was in Maury Co., 
Tenn., 1820; removed to Columbus, Miss., 1822. 
Desire inf. on his pars. 

Anna Page Stinson, b. 1810 in Ga., mar. Lin- 
son Fort Keener, b. 1805, Warren Co., Ga., 1829 
in Upson Co., Ga. Want inf. on pars. of Anna 


Page. 

“William Keener and wife Rachel, who sold 
land in Columbia Co., Ga., 1788 and 1792. Where 
were they from? Want inf. on pars. of both.— 
Mrs. Rogers Lacy, Box 2146, Longview, Texas. 

Mason-Hurd—Jean Mason, native of Oleron, 
France, d. Philadelphia, Pa., bur. Christ Church, 
Oct. 24, 1741, aged 71 yrs. When did he arrive 
in Pa.? Wife, Mary bur. there 1749, dau. Eleanor 
also bur. there. Want wife’s maiden name. 
son Abraham. Did he serve in Rev. war? Whom 
did he mar.? Abraham, had son, Abraham, Jr., 
William, son of Abraham, Jr., b. Oct. 13, 1788, 
mar. Eliza Hurd. Want inf. on these fams.—Mrs. 
J. Louis Costa, 3932 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 15, La. 

Bragg-Carpenter-Day—Thomas B: 
soldier in Va., d. Lexington, Ky., 1819. 
on Thomas and wife’s name and dates. 

De!pha Bragg, mar. Fielden Carpenter in Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., 1790. Want name, dates and 
places of her pars. 

John Day, wife a » had sons John, Wil- 
liam, Isaac, ~ Joseph who were b. 1776, Pa., 
d. Carroll Co., Va. 1856. Want inf. on John Day 
and wife Sarah also names of other ch. if any.— 
Mrs, W. E. Bach, 165 Bell Court West, Lexing- 


ton, Ky. 

Craig-Hawkins-Johnston—Toliver Conia, I, 
(1704-1795), and wife Mary Hawkins Craig. Want 
inf. on Toliver and Mary, and their ch. 

Toliver Craig, II, and wife Elizabeth Johnston 
one Inf. on their ch., and gr. ch.—Rev. Daniel 

prings, 


Wallace, moved to Butler Co., 
Pa., from Cecil Co., Md., soon aft. 1800, had 
3 sons and 3 dau., son Robt. settled Beaver Co., 
Pa., and son John near Marietta, Ohio. Wish to 
exch. inf. with desc. of John and other bros. 
and sis——Mrs.. F. M. McConnell, 205 North 
Bradford Ave., Tampa 9, Fla. 

Wilkinson—John Wilkinson, b. N.Y.C., Mar. 
1, 1825, served in Mexican War, lived and d. in 
St. Joseph, Mich., Nov. 18, 1897. Want inf. on 
ances. of John.—Mrs, J. W. Schwenger, 845 
Argyle Ave., Flossmoor, 

Murdoch-(Nurdoah)-Brice—John Murdoch, 
said to have come from Isle rg Bute., mar. Sarah 
Brice, native of Ireland, 
Wilmington, Del., with a sons, 1 dau., 
moved from Carlisle, Pa., to Washington Co., Pa., 
in 1782; sons, Samuel and Alex., mar. daus. of 
Rev. Matthew Henderson. Wish data of John’s 
arrival in this country, if he took Oath of Alleg., 
or any inf. of Rev. activity. Also inf. of Sarah 
Brice’s ances.—Mrs. Clyde Colley, Box 424, St. 
Cloud, Florida. 

Casler-(Kasler)-Waggoner—Marcus Casler 
or Kasler, mar. Elizabeth, dau. of Englehart 
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Waggoner, Mar. 14, 1793 in Herkimer Co., N.Y., 
ch. were Johannes, b. 1794; Peter M., b. 1795; 
Daniel, b. 1797; Maria, b. 1800, Jacob, 1802, 
Catherine, 1806 ‘and others. Peter M.’s lst wife 
Anna —, she d. Herkimer Co., N.Y., May 6, 
1822, aged 26 yrs., 2nd wife, Ann Longshove. 
Want inf. on Marcus and son Peter’s Ist wife.— 
Mrs. Chas. H. Smith, Box 105, Stittville, N.Y. 

Smallwood - Gardner - Monfort — William 
Smallwood, and wife Jacqueline (Jacauline) 
Gardner, had dau, Cathrine Cecelia, b. Norfolk, 
Va., mar. Mar. 22, 1855, Cornelius Bonnta Mon- 
fort of Marion Co., Ind., d. Jan. 26, 1921 Seattle, 
Wash. Want inf. on William Smallwood, wife 
and ch.—Mrs. Chas. E. Monfort, 2501 Lake Shore 
Dr., St. Joseph, Mich. 

Collins-Agate—lIsaac Collins of Spri d, 
Mass., s. Isaac, b. Feb. 7, 1790, Sheffield, Mass., 
mar. in 1812, Elizabeth Adgate, b. April 29, 1788 
in Montville, Conn. Want Rev. record of Isaac 
Collins —Mrs. Charles A. Hofstetter, 1236 Maple 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Dabbs-Liles—William H Dabbs, b. Anson 
Co., N.C. Oct. 6, 1841, mar. Susan Ellen Liles, 
Feb. 29, 1868, son of David 1 and Eliza — Dabbs; 
d. Dec. 24, 1926 in Rockingham, N.C. Want inf, 


on pars. and ances. of William H Dabbs.— 
Mrs. Ray P. Lawrence, 138 Moses La., South- 
ampton, N.Y. 


Acker-Teller-McCord-Horton — Want to 
corres. with anyone having inf. on Acker family 
pang resis., of N.Y. state. Want full inf. back to 


Eunice Tele, b. A d. 
mar. Aug. 3, 1794, bert McCord, area of 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. °Want inf. on Eunice’s 
pars., also on Robert McCord, b. Jan. 28, 1770, 
d. May 2, 1856. 

Stephen Horton, b. Sept. 1, 1772 at Warwick, 
N.Y., d. Nov. 3, 1841, Warwick, mar. Jane 
Horton, b. Dec. 14, 1770 Fishkill, N. Y., d. Feb. 
26, 1854 at Florida (Town of Warwick). Want 
inf. on Stephen and Jane Horton.—Mrs. William 
H. Maloy, 1312 Hudson Ave., Peekskill, N.Y. 

Bledsoe-Dixon—John Bledsoe, lived in Lum- 
berton, N.C., son James Madison was b. there 
1808. moved to Georgia bet. 1835-1840, mar. 
Deliah Dixon in Macon Co., Ga., d. Oct. 8, 1886. 
Want inf. on John’s ances.—Ernestine Bledsoe, 
Fort Valley, Ga. 

oore-Do Eliz Frances Moore, mar. 
Archibald Douglass in Lumberton, N.C. May 21, 
1828. Want name, dates, places of her pars.— 
Mrs. Albert L. Rogers, Moundville, Ala. 

Bull, who served 
and lived in Newbern Dst., N.C. Want inf. on his 
ch, Who was James Hogan Bull, mar. Lovely 
Campbell? Was Hicaja Bull bro. of Ambrose 
Bull?—Mrs. J. C. Peques, 610 Poplar St., Green- 
wood, Miss. 

ary Witt - Hawkins - Bryant—Thomas 
marin . Nov. 1746, mar. 1767 in Pittsylvania 

Mary Witt, d. 1804 Jefferson Co., Tenn. 
Want inf. on pars, and ances. of Thomas. 

Richard Hawkins, whose dau. Elizabeth mar. 
Humphrey Pope I, of Rappahannock and West- 
moreland Cos., Va. Want inf. on Richard’s pars. 
and ances. Who was his wife? Will exch. data. 

u. omas t of Rap 
Va. Want inf. on Thomas and wife Mary, will 


Mary 
N.C. 
on 
of b. 
thers 
, 566 
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exch, inf.—Mrs. W. C. Trotter, Jr., 443 McAllister, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Ballard—Richard Ballard, and wife Nancy 
who ap in 1830 census Bainbridge Twp., 
Dubois to, Ind., had son John S. Want to know 
from where Richard Ballard came into Ind., also 
what the S in John S. Ballard’s name stands for. 
ore L. G. Ballard, 903 W. Hines St., Wilson, 


Jones - Marks - Rockwell - Ford- Howard — 
Daniel Jones, 1745-1835, mar. possibly in New 
Bedford, Mass., 1764 (?), Sarah Bosworth, 1746- 
1834, lived in New Milford, Conn., Arlington and 
Manchester, Vt. Want inf. on Daniel and Sarah. 

Hezekiah Marks, 1790-1850 (?), mar. abt. 
1796, Rachel Wilkins, 1775-1863; lived in Read- 
ing, Eden, and Fairfax, Vt. Full inf. wanted on 
Hezekiah and wife Rachel Marks. 

Benjamin Howard, 1764-1805, d. in Fairfax, 
St. Albans or Georgia, Vt., wife was Betsey 
Farnsworth, who with ch. moved to N.Y. State, 
she was dau. or sis. of Joseph D. Farnsworth. 
Want inf. on Benjamin Howard and his ch. 

Obedience Ford, d. 1812, wife of John B. Joyal 
of Swanton, Vt., mar. abt. 1806. Want inf. on her 
pars. and ances. 

Josept Rockwell, said to be son of William 
Rockwell, of N.H., mar. Mary Joyal, abt. 1828 
or 1836. Want data on pars. and ances. of Joseph 
Rockwell.—Miss Vivian D. Mathewson, 124 
Greenville Ave., Providence 9, R.I. 

Robinson-Holgate-Weeks-Peirce — Ebenezer 
Robinson, lived in South Hero, Vt. 1797, mar. 
Eunice Holgate, dau. of Asa and Martha Kathan 
Holgate, June 1799, in Milton, Vt., she d. 1810, 
and Ebenezer mar. Mary Tabor, dau. of Church 
Tabor, Jan. 1812. Ebenezer Robinson, d. Georgia, 
Franklin Co., Vt. 1834; son Ebenezer, Jr., mar. 
Harriet Peirce, dau. of Abel and Sarah Weeks 
Peirce of Georgia, Vt., in 1824. Want inf. on 
Ebenezer Robinson, Eunice Holgate, and Sara 
Weeks Peirce, and ances—Mrs. Guy Lane 
Warden, 314 E. California St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Godfrey-Reynolds-Douglas-Madison-Lisk— 
Elisha and Wife, Hannah Reynolds Godfrey, 
who lived near Batavia, N.Y. ca 1820. Want inf. 
on Elisha and Hannah Godfrey and their ch. 

John Milton Godfrey, whom it is thought was 
a Methodist Minister in upper N.Y. state. Des. 
inf. as to his Rev. serv. 

Andrew Douglas, and wife Elizabeth, had dau. 
Lorinda b. in Solon, Madison Co., Ohio. Want inf. 
on ances., Andrew Douglas and wife Elizabeth. 

John Madison, b. Mar. 10, 1824, Connetville, 
Pa., Ist wife Laura Lisk, d. near Erie, Pa., he 
went back to N.Y. state and mar. 2nd wife, sister 
of Laura, Ann Lisk, June 1, 1844, she was b. 
April 10, 1828 near Java, N.Y., John Madison d. 

olf Lake, Ind., Aug. 25, 1861. Want inf. on 
pars. of John, and wife Laura.—Jack M. Godfrey, 
175 A, N.W., Winter Haven, Fla. 

Deily—Daniel Deily, b. 1755, d. Feb. 12, 1825, 
served in Rev. war under Capt. Thos. Craig from 
Pa. Want inf. on Daniel incl. wife’s name and 
her pars.—Mrs. Herbert Schall, P.O. Box 666, 
Scappoose, Ore. 

Haskins, 


Haskins-Robinson—David b. in 


N.Y., abt. 1803, mar. in N.Y. abt. 1828 to Clarissa 
Robinson, b. abt. 1807 in Vt., mother was Eunice 
Robinson, b. abt. 1772 in Mass. Want inf. on 
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pars. and ances. of David Haskins and wife 
Clarissa Robinson—Mrs. Robert Gottschalk, 
Route 3, Box 407, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Fleming-Middleton—Joseph Fleming, b. Va., 
1781-5, d. before 1863, mar. Jane Middleton, dau. 
of Studley Middleton and Nancy Wickliffe, Apr. 
12, 1819 Fauquier Co., Va. Who were Joseph 
Fleming’s pars. and where were they from? 

B. Studley Middleton, d. 1823, Loudoun Co., 
Va., was son of Luckner Middleton. Want inf. 
on pars. and ances. of B. Studley Middleton.— 
Mrs. Charles H. Reynolds, 14 Oak Knoll Gardens, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Newton-Tucker-Gerrard—Want inf. on Rose 
Newton, b. ca 1629. Where? Her lst mar. John 
Tucker of Tuckerhill, Va., mar. 2nd Dr. Thomas 
Gerrard, 3rd mar. John Newton of Westmoreland, 
Va.—Mrs, A. G. Elkins, 2636 S.E. 118th, Port- 
land, Ore. 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 
Southern Book Company 
St. James Hotel—Charles St. at Centre 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 738) 
subjects best fitted to ETV can be brought 


into the home as well as the classroom, and 
at much less cost. 


Dollars for Defense 


The future of the United States is in the hands 
of our children. It is essential that they be 
instructed in true American principles. Dollars 
for Defense makes possible the giving of patri- 
otic material to children when payment is 
impossible. 

ur gratitude is expressed to the following: 
CALIFORNIA 

Alta Mira Chapter—$5.00 

Dorothy Clark Chapter—$5.00 

Kaweah Chapter—$5.00 

Los Altos Chapter—$2.00 

Santa Lucia Chapter—$7.00 

Mrs. Vern A. Stroud—$1.00 

Mrs. Roy E. Welding—$2.50 
District oF COLUMBIA 

Dolly Madison Chapter—$9.00 

Francis Broward Chapter—$10.00 
ILLINOIS 

Sally Lincoln Chapter—$1.00 

Illinois State Officers Club—$50.00 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Fort Massachusetts Chapter—$2.00 
New YorkK 

From the estate and in memory of Elizabeth 

Janet MacCormick, Jamaica, New York— 
$20.00 
West VIRGINIA 

Ravenswood Chapter—$2.00 
WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Carl J. Kohler—$13.00 
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D.A.R. Library Booklet 


by Ruth Hussey (Mrs. Leroy F.) 
Librarian General, N.S.D.A.R. 


The new Daughters of the American 
Revolution Library Booklets made their 
appearance at the Sixty-seventh Continen- 
tal Congress in April. Every member will 
want to have a booklet; every chapter 
Regent and every chapter Librarian should 
own one. 


On the cover of the booklet is a lovely 
color picture of Mrs. Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, D.A.R. Member, standing beside 
the hand-carved replica of the Great Seal 
of the United States. On various pages 
throughout the text there are reproductions 
in color of the famed Rembrandt Peale 
porthole portrait of George Washington; a 
section of the Flags of the 48 States; the 
Library interior, showing the boxes; Dr. 
Anita Newcomb McGee, first Librarian 
General; and the Library Recordak. There 
is also a black and white print of the beau- 
tiful South Portico. In a pocket inside the 
back cover are four beautiful color post 
cards: Mrs. Eisenhower beside the Great 
Seal; the George Washington portrait; 
Memorial Continental Hall; and an inte- 
rior view of the Genealogical Library. 


This interesting booklet will appeal to 
the general public as well as to our mem- 
bers. It acquaints each one with our 
D.A.R. Library, which is rich in valuable 
material—books, manuscripts, microfilms 
and other genealogical material accessible 
to D.A.R. members and the public. 


State Librarians, assisted by their chap- 
ter librarians, are asked to publicize the 
facilities of our fine Genealogical Library 
by the sale of the new Library Booklet. 
State Regents realize the value of the book- 
let and are cooperating with their State 
Librarians. 

The order blank, at bottom of the page, 
will assist you in ordering your D.A.R. 
Library Booklets. Know your D.A.R. Li- 
brary, visit it, use it and let everyone know 
about it. The D.A.R. Library is your li- 
brary; the D.A.R. Library Booklets give 


‘you and your friends knowledge of your 


D.A.R. Genealogical Library. 


ORDER GLANS. 


Treasurer General 

National Society, ihaisheees of the 
American Revolution 

1776 D Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send one Library Booklet (50 cents— 
postage four cents.) 


Please send...... Library Booklets (for four or 
more postage will be billed.) 


To: 


Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer 
General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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Vice President Greets 
(Continued from page 716) 


belongs and was published in the C.A.R. 
Magazine. She was admitted to the National 
Forsenic League in her second year at 
Chaffey High School in Ontario, California 
and has also participated in extra curricular 
activities as a songleader, member of dra- 
matic groups in school and as a staff member 
of the Yearbook. 

She is a member of the Christian Church, 
is active in the Christian Youth Fellowship 
of her church and is a past Honored Queen 
of Job’s Daughters. In September she will 
enter Redlands University in Redlands to 
major in Corrective Speech and Child 
Psychology. 

The poem was written by Mrs. Rous as a 
tribute of loyal devotion and dedicated service 
to the patriotic committee of which she is 
National Chairman. In its tenets it speaks 
for History, Patriotism and Spiritual Quali- 
ties of the Good Citizens of the United States 
of America; tells of the great freedoms of 
Religion, Speech, Assembly and Press and 
Sanctity of the Home. It offers a challenge 
for present-day citizens to keep inviolate the 
sacred trust embodied in the Stars and 
Stripes. 

While written for local and specific use, 


the poem has been printed in several publica- 
tions as a masterpiece for promoting love of 
Country through the symbolisms of the beau- 
tiful Flag. It appeared in the June 1958 
issue of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine and in the P.E.O. 
Record for June 1958. 

The Congressional Record of May 8, vol. 
104, no. 73, carried this poem as introduced 
by the Honorable Fred Schwengel of Iowa 
who said in his extension of introductory 
remarks to the United States Congress: “Mr. 
Speaker, on April 14 I had the honor and 
privilege of attending the opening of the 
D.A.R. convention. At this session Miss Jill 
Visnak, a senior at Upland High School, 
Upland, California, delivered a dissertation 
on our Flag which was one of the most effec- 
tive presentations I have ever heard on this 
subject. 

Her statement entitled ‘I Am The Flag’ 
was written by Ruth Apperson Rous, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Flag of the United 
States of America Committee of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. It was most 
inspiring, not only for content but for de- 
livery, which made every word ring with 
sincerity and meaning. 

I am sure that it will inspire others as it 
has me. I include it in the Appendix of the 
Record.” 


If 
(Continued from page 731) 


If your Junior Membership Committee 
takes the American Indians Committee as 
a serious interest, you might plan to show 
a movie from Bacone College or have a 
program on St. Mary’s School for Indian 
Girls. Perhaps you will pack a box to send 
to the Indians; there are thrift shops at 
both of these schools. You will then realize 
that definite contributions are made by 
Chapters far removed from Indian reserva- 
tions and Indian schools. 

If your Junior Membership Committee 
prepares radio and television scripts for a 
Constitution Week or American History 
Month program, perhaps you will have to 
travel a considerable distance to a station 
to present the message. You will then have 
a good idea how much work goes into that 
sort of thing and how important it can be 
to the overall program. 

If your Junior Membership Committee 
takes the Flag of the United States of 
America as its special project for the year 
and sells flags to members and local mer- 


chants, leaving copies of the Flag Code 
with each purchase, you will quickly learn 
to answer the many questions that are 
often asked. You will not only know that 
our flag has a correct use but you will 
know what it is and how to explain this 
to others. 

If substantial contributions are made by 
your Junior Membership Committee to the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund, which is 
the only national fund-requiring project 
of the Committee, you will naturally grow 
interested in what becomes of your money. 
This interest will lead to a study of and 
further participation in the work of the 
Approved Schools Committee. You will 
learn especially about our own two D.A.R. 
schools, which receive the bulk of this 
scholarship money. You will find many in- 
teresting and important projects to pursue. 

If you subscribe to your D.A.R. Maga- 
zine you will find it invaluable and will 
want to help the Chapter chairman increase 
the subscription list. Calling on other 
Chapter members to sell the Magazine is 


(Continued on page 760) 
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MINUTES 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
SPECIAL MEETING 
June 5, 1958 


TH Special Meeting of the National 
Board of Management was called to or- 
der by the President General, Mrs. Frederic 
Alquin Groves, at 12 noon, Thursday, June 5, 
1958, in the National Board Room, Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

The Lord’s Prayer was recited in unison, 
ne by the Pledge of Allegiance to the 

ag. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
Erb, called the roll and the following mem- 
bers were recorded present: National Officers: 
Mrs. Groves, Mrs. Beak, Mrs. Erb, Mrs. Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Trau, Miss Dennis, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Hussey, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. 
Wrenn, Vice President General from the 
District of Columbia; State Regents: Mrs. 
Clark, District of Columbia; Mrs. Shramek, 
Maryland; Mrs. Tonkin, Virginia; Mrs. 
Holcombe, West Virginia. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Dennis, 
moved that 64 former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Trau. Adopted. 

The Treasurer General reported changes 
in membership as follows: Deceased, 311; 
resigned, 240; reinstated, 64. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Kennedy, 
read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 700 applica- 
tions presented to the Board and the veri- 
fication of 375 supplementals. 

Mary G. KENNEDY, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Kennedy moved that the 700 appli- 
cants whose records have been verified by 
the Registrar General be elected to mem- 
bership in the National Society. Seconded 
by Mrs. Patterson. Adopted. 


The Registrar General voiced her pride in 
the fact that every application in her office 
had been examined, even those received yes- 
terday. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. 
Trau, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General here- 
with submits the following report from 
April 19th to June 5th: 

Through their respective State Regents the 
following nine members at large are pre- 
sented for confirmation as Organizing Re- 
gents: Mrs. Florence Vrooman Houghton, 
San. Clemente, California; Mrs. Ida Eliza- 


beth Brown Rostan, Lake Worth, Florida; 
Mrs. Eleanor Grimes Campbell, Marianna, 
Florida; Mrs. Hazel Ford Reed, Goodland, 
Kansas; Mrs. Marion Yewell White, Jeffer- 
sontown, Kentucky; Mrs. Dorothy Terrell 
Baird Allen, Indianola, Mississippi; Mrs. 
Hilda Rowan Lyons, Knoxville, Tennessee: 
Mrs. Lucile Hill Walker, Plainview, Texas; 
Mrs. Mabel Thompson Buck, Annandale, 
Virginia. 

The following three organizing regencies 
have expired by time limitation: Mrs. Ruth 
Paxton Adams, Arcadia, Florida; Mrs. Gene- 
vieve James Walker, Alexandria, Louisiana; 
Mrs. Dorothy Cornelia Plumblee Morrison, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. 

The following reappointment of two or- 
ganizing regents is requested through their 
respective State Regents: Mrs. Ruth Paxton 
Adams, Arcadia, Florida; Mrs. Genevieve 
James Walker, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Through the State Regent of Alabama 
Captain William Bibb Chapter requests per- 
mission to change its location from Mount 
Meigs to Montgomery. 

Through the State Regent of Virginia 
Nancy Christian Fleming Chapter requests 
permission to change its location from Hol- 
lins to Roanoke. 

The State Regent of New York requests 
an extension to the October 15th Board 
meeting for the Ellen Hardin Walworth 
Chapter. The membership has been below 
the required minimum for the period of one 
year, however additional members being ac- 
cepted today and others in the offing will 
remedy the situation. 

The following three chapters have met all 
requirements according to the Bylaws and 
are now presented for confirmation: Abigail 
Chester Webb, Wethersfield, Connecticut; 
Major John Biddle, Trenton, Michigan; - 
Chappaqua, Chappaqua, New York. 

ImMoGENE Guion TRAU, 
Organizing Secretary General. 

Mrs. Trau moved the confirmation of nine 
organizing regents; reappointment of 2 or- 
ganizing regents; change in location of 2 
chapters; extension of time for one chapter; 
confirmation of 3 chapters. Seconded by Miss 
Dennis. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
Harold E. Erb, read the minutes of the 
meeting which were approved as read. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:20 p.m. 

Woopuouse Ers. 
Recording Secretary General. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED 


by a publisher who offers authors early publication, 

r royalty and beautifully de- 
signed een “all subjects welcomed. Write or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Revolutionary Oak 
(Continued from page 723) 

Many people have looked to this mighty 
White Oak as a symbol of strength in ad- 
versity, for the tree itself has suffered as- 
saults both from the elements and vandals; 
help was needed to resist the latter attack. 
Our first record of tree surgery was in 
October 1925, when an expert was called 
in to preserve the tree. It was at this time 
that the Revolutionary Oak was placed in 
the Hall of Fame for Trees. 

Those present are familiar with the 
dynamiting in June 1955 that came so near 
to destroying the Oak, but here again 
friends came to the rescue; Dr. J. C. 
Crutchfield and C. O. Knight spearheaded 
a campaign for funds; once again the tree 
was given expert attention; and, as you 
see it today, though crippled and shorn of 
part of its limbs, our Oak still reaches for 
the sky, still gives its shade, and—best of 
all—inspires one and all in its gallant fight 
to live and serve. 

I am preparing an outline of all the in- 
formation gathered through research on 
the Oak, which will be filed in the Guilford 
College Library, in the Greensboro Public 
Library, and in the D. A. R. National 
Headquarters. In this I am grateful to 
Miss Martha Doughton of our Chapter for 
her invaluable help. 

We members of Rachel Caldwell Chapter 
are grateful to Dr. Crutchfield of the Ceme- 
tery Committee for his enthusiastic re- 
sponse when we showed our interest in 
erecting this marker and for his contribu- 
tion of its installation; and to the Com- 
mittee for allowing us to place it. The 
D. A. R. is ever interested in studying and 
preserving historic places so that future 
generations may better know the meaning 
of the heritage we enjoy—we know this 
hallowed spot is dear to the hearts of the 
Friends whose loved ones are buried near- 
by and to all of us because here history 
was made. 


Be sure and include your ZONE number. 


Putnam Pantry Candies & Ice Creams 
Don’t miss these charming shops on Gen’! 
Israel Putnam’s estate! They make the 
most delicious hand-dip chocolates, 
over 300 other varieties of candy and rich 
ice creams from treasured old New Eng- 
land recipes. Original family management. 
Open daily and Sundays 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Galo Putnam Emerson, Manager 
On General Putnam Highway U.S. Route 1 


DANVERS, MASS. 


senp For Free Folder 


ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American ealogies. 


Write to 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
° Books of All Kinds Bought and Sold 


Stubblefield—Pepper. Want Fr. & M. of William 
H. Stubblefield B. in Ogle Co., Ga. in 1793. 
Also Fr. of John Pepper who D. in Anderson Co., 
S. C. in 1816—H. S. Pepper, Vaughan, Miss. 


1925 issue of D.A.R. Magazine. 
OLD ROSE, 419 vm Bivd. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ALLEN M. ERGOOD 
3009 Medway Street ilver Spring, Maryland 


GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 
1819 G St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 
National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags. 
Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all organizations. 
Write jor Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 

145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


MAPSETANS 


(Ancestral Settlers on Maps) 
Cape Henry, Jamestown, Virginia 1607-1619 


The Pilgrims of Soe 18” x 22” in 
beautiful lithographed colors—$5.00 ea. 
EDITH TUNNELL—Originator and Designer 
1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


Please Note ! ! 


When sending in remittances, be sure to include 
a written order so that it may be retained for our 
records. Notations on checks do not serve this 
purpose. 
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MRS. HAROLD CHESTER YORK 
State Regent of Arkansas 
1956 - 1958 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Arkansas Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, affectionately dedi- 
cates this page to Alice Byrd York. 
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UNITED STATES 
BRONZE PLAQUES 


bear a proud name—serve a worthy tradition 
best 


The and most impressive of bronze and aluminum 
plaques for testimonials, awards, and 


memorials, at 
truly economical prices, too. Our vast facilities and long 
verlast- 


3 


assure the most appropriate e 
occasion 


testimonial to a great, 
enduring me f. 


| TROPHIES | 


worthy of your organiza- | 
tion's traditions — and 
economically priced, too 
Free trophy catalog 
available. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 West 31st St., Dept. DR, New York 1, N. Y. 


1824 L Street, N.W. 
MEtropolitan 8-3200 


REG. U5. PAT. OFF 


923 Sligo Avenue 
JUniper 8-4422 


Finishes for every purpose 
Permalux Decals 
Shop Equipment and Supplies 


House and Marine Paints 


Free Delivery within 30 miles of 
Washington, D. C. 


A colorful decoration—entertaining 
and educational. A personal record for 
thousands of American families. Por- 
trays settlers of the first permanent 
English colony, showing names and 
coats of arms. Prologue depicts events 
in order from Cabot’s claiming of the 
continent in 1497, to the granting of 
the first public charter for American 
settlement. 

Picturization continues with landing 
at Cape Henry, 1607; the first recorded 
Christmas in America; the first legis- 
lative assembly and other significant 
events in establishment of the colony. 
Map inserts are teeming with interest, 
indicating the England homes of colo- 
nists, the departure of “three gallant 
ships,” et cetera. 


1607-1619 (A mapsetan) 


A Settlers Map (Mapsetan) on 18x22 inches, antiqued 
Drawings by the eminent American 
artist, Albert T. Reid. Beautifully lithographed in color. 
Faithfully executed in the picturesque manner of the 


parchment paper. 


ancient cartographers. Price $5.00 


CAPE HENRY, JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA 


opies of this artistic document hang 
in the Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in numerous state and 
public libraries throughout the United 


States. 
Edith Tunnell, 
Originator and Designer 
1 Jacobus Place, 
New York 63, New York 


The Six Flags of Texas 
(Continued from page 722) 


The past 50 years have seen the Lone 
Star State maintain a definite place of dis- 


tinction as the largest and most productive 
State. Her position is secure as long as her 
proud citizens continue to preserve the heri- 
tage left to them by their illustrious prede- 
cessors under the six flags of Texas. 


SA 


well ii 
in 166 
giving 


the deserving) = 
BEST 
— 
We clso feature fine tro- 
hee \ 


SANDWICH CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK 


The Friendly Bank 
on Cape Cod 


Savings and Mortgages 
Incorporated 1885 


Sandwich, Massachusetts 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 
HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 


4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


<rr>-Q—-1710 


Navy Bronze Material 


Complete with Lugs or Stake 
PRICE each $7.90 Six or more $7.10 


F.0.B. CONNERSVILLE 


NATIONAL METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Connersville, Indiana 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which also 
explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 


Salisbury, N. C. 
22nd YEAR 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
* Specializing in Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guilford, 
Cabarrus, Iredell, and central N. C. counties, 
but work anywhere in the state. 
25 years experience 
WM. D. KIZZIATI. Salisbury, N. C. 


THE BEVERLEY FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 
By John McGill 


Now available—a historical and genealogical book containing over 1,000 pages and 25,000 names, 
well indexed, and shows how all descendants trace back to Robert Beverley who came to Virginia 
in 1663 and commanded the Berkeley forces in the Bacon Rebellion of 1676. Splendidly prepared, 


giving many interesting family details. 


Price $10.00—order from 
R. Beverley Herbert 
207 Barringer Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
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To make 


every occasion 


important 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorfully 
NEWMAN hand-chased cast bronze mark- 
ers and plaques, famous for quality since 


1882. 
Write at once . . . no obligation. Meet me 


at 
The Mayflower 


In the July issue page 703 the Program Chair- 
man, Mrs. Edward R. Barrow, 3402 Overbook 
Lane, Houston 19, Texas, was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of National Chairmen of 
National Committees. 


(Continued from page 754) 
the perfect way to know all the members 
of your Chapter better. As you sell the 
Magazine, you will come to read it more 
carefully and through it to know the en- 
tire program of the D.A.R. more com- 
pletely. 

If you study each, you will find that the 
other National Committees offer equally 
fascinating opportunities for service. Help 
as many as you possibly can. Study the 
work of all the committees. 

If all the members of your Junior Mem- CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
bership Committee are the well-informed AT DE SALES STREET 
young women that they should be, they Completely Air Conditioned 
could not reply as this Organizing Regent : 

did. If not, there is work to be done— 
now! 

* Adapted from “D.A.R. Humor” by Miss Ger- 


trude Carraway in D.A.R. Magazine, February, 
1951, p. 170, with permission of the author. 
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